










FOREWORD 

The Very last thing that the writer of this book wmdd wish 
is that he should become widely known as a prophet of tie 
Oxford Group Movement Even less^ if that were possible^ 
would he claim any special authority as an exponent of its 
principles. For both reasons I am sure that he is rigid in 
his desire that his book should be an anonymous exposition 
of the principles which underlie the experience of new strength 
and new vision through which he has been passing. It has 
been written^ as his friends knoWy with a heat of conviction 
which makes it rather a living document than a carefully 
guarded treatise. It is^for those who can understand^ a piece 
of direct and jirsUhand evidence for the ways of Godls working 
in a human life. 

Yet^ since anonymity carries its own risks of rrdsunder* 
standings I am glad to hone the opportunity of adding this 
brief foreword. Gharacteristically individual as this book 
isy it yet covers so much of the ground of the experience upon 
which the fellowship of the Group is based^ and in a form 
at once so systematic and so readable^ that I believe that it 
may^ under God^ be used very widely to help others to under* 
stand that fellowship better, and to bring home to them that 
challenge of the living Christ for which and for which alone 
the fellowship stands. 

L. W. G REMS TED 

Oriel College, 

Oxford 
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THE OXFORD GROUP 


*Fi)r God g€a)e us mt a spkU of feeerfithas; but qf p(m)er (mdlem and 
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THE OXFORD GROUP 

*And it shall be in the last days* saith God* I will pour forth of my 
l^nrit upon all and your sons ami your daughters shall 

,prq;>hesy* and yoinr young men shall see visions* and your idd men 
ds^U dream dr«uns.*--^Acm ii* 17. 

You caanOt belong to the Oxford Group. It has 
no membership list, subscriptions, badge, rules, or 
d^nite location. It is a name for a group of people 
who, firom every rank, professicm, and trade, in many 
countries, have surrendered their lives to God and 
who are endeavouring to lead a spiritual quality of 
life under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The Oxford Group is not a religion; it has no 
hierarchy, no temples, no endowments; its workers 
have no salaries, no {daps. ,but God’s Plan; every 
country is their country, every man their brother. 
They are Holy Crusaders in modem dress, wearing 
spiritual armour. Their aim is ‘A New Woiid Order 
for Christ, the King’. 

The Oxford Group'is often confused in the minds 
o£ strangers with the Oxford Movement. The former 
which, by accident rather than by design, uses 
Oxford as the nominal centre for its activities in 
England,^ is a campaign for the renabsance of the 
}»actice among men of the tmtla of sim|de Christian- 
ia; the latter b a Catholic renaissance vathin the 
Oiurdi of £i^;land. 

Hie Oxford Group works within churches of all 
denominations, planning to bring those outside back 
into their fidds a^ to re-awaken those 'within to their 
rmptmsildlities as Ghibdans. It advocates nodiiz^ 
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that is not the fundamental basis of all Omstian 
Faith, and takes no side in sectarian disputes. It 
seeks to enable us to use our belie& to their best 
advanta^ for ourselves and for the world in general. 
This means living as near as we can, by God’s help, 
to the life He has mapped out for us. When we 
diverge fiom His plan for us we can, by surrendering 
our lives to Him, get back to that plan again, and 
by our Christian endeavours to live as paralld as we 
can to Christ’s life here on earth and, with God’s 
Guidance to show us how we can best do that, we 
can continue on that plan and bring it to fruition. 

Those of us who have seen the wonders of the 
results of the life changing of the Oxford Group can 
only describe them as modem miracles. Men and 
women, who have never before realized that Sin can 
kill not only the soul but mind, talents, and happiness 
as surdy as a malignant physical disease can kill the 
body, have found that surrender to God, in actuality 
as well as in theory, means a new lease of life which 
brings with it a fliller joy of living than they have 
realized was possible for them. They have been 
reborn to the world as well as reborn to God. All 
their appredations of the best and worth-while things 
in life, thdr work, their capadty for human inter- 
course, have become really alive; living has now limit- 
less depth and breadth and height and is no longer 
a stifli^ prison of Sin. Christ has ceased to be a 
%ure in Religion to diem and becomes a Reality 
with bouadle» modem wis(fom, an understanding 
and really helpful Presmee who is vefy near to them 
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in all tliey tlimk, do, and say. They know now the 
secret of real happinera on earth; the sj^toal profit 
given by the right kind of oudooik; a real sense of the 
values life, and a true sense of spiritual aiul 
matmal proportion. In fact, they have become sane. 

Undeniable evidence of the fi^ts of the work of 
the Oxford Group has been published too recendy 
to neol repetition here. Books detailing but a few 
of the marvels that have resulted from its changing 
of lives can be obtained easily. Spoken evidence from 
lay and clerical witnesses can be heard at Group 
meetings or at larger gatherings, which are arranged 
from time to time in various countries, called by the 
Group, House-parties. Thousands of these witnesses 
are convicted by the evidence in their own lives of 
what the life changing of the Oxford Group has done 
for them and can do for all. Witnesses will go any- 
where at any time to help anyone whose life has 
become a burden of Sin, and will stand by until that 
person has been set free from trouble and brought 
to a true understanding of Christ and life. No soul 
has sunk too far, no case for spiritual cure can go 
beyond their scope. The knowledge that we are in 
need and have a need for change in our lives is all 
that is necessary for these life changers to work on. 
They know for sure diat the age of Christ’s miracla 
has not passed from us, and for these miracles they 
are willing instruments for a willing God. ^ 

Families have been united, marriages saved from 
divorce, husbands and wives brought tc^ether with 
a new understanding love between them, londy^ 
people made to see that there are many who am 
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eager for and will be boxtoured by tl^ fnendship; 
sinners who are obsessed by their ans find that they 
can be set free and reborn into spiritual liberty; 
would-be suicides live to be useful and haj^y men 
and women; the young find that there is a purpose 
in their future which is not dull and uninteresting 
but adventurous and worth growing towards; and 
the old learn duit each day more of life given to them 
is a day they can live to its full, and that all vain 
r^ets for their pasts are as useless as a storm that has 
passed over and is gone. 

The aims of the Oxford Group are to bring into the 
wmrld the realization of the power of the Holy Spirit 
as a force for spiritual and material stability and 
betterment of the world; to awaken in us as indi- 
viduals the knowledge that we are dissipating our 
spiritual inheritance and that Sin is the frustration 
ofGod’sPlanfinrusall. It sets out to make the world 
imderstand that spiritual common sense is more 
tactical value and use to mankind than selfish piety 
CO* Uind paganism. 

The working beliefi of the Group are not misty 
ideals; diey are practical standards within the scope 
of any one who will give his or her life, powerfiil, 
msigcdScant, into'esting, or prosaic as it may be, in 
the wcnrld, into God’s al»olute keeping. There is no 
reason why this giving of oiu* lives to should mean 
our beii^; pious or rel%ious bores. Neitho: should it 
mean tlmt we have to give up our ordinary oldiga- 
tfons <xt duties. It means we surrender to God every- 
thing that stands between Him and us. 
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The Oxford Group has four points which arc Ac 
keys to the kind of spiritual life God wishes us to lead. 
These points arc; 

1. Absolute Honesty. 

2. Absolute Purity. 

3. Absolute Unselfishness. 

4. Absolute Love. 

The average unchanged person on sedng Aese 
points or hearing of Aem asks: ‘But how can I — 
or any one — be absolutely honest or pure or unselfish 
or loving in a world like this?’ 

Jesus Christ kept to Aese four points in Aeir full- 
ness. He was a man wiAout home, possessions, or 
earthly comnutments. The nearer we live to Ac 
Absolute in these four points Ac nearer we are to 
Christ, wheAer it means being without a home, 
possessions, or earAly responsibilities; or our taking 
on more responsibilities. God knows Ae zest we put 
into our fight for a life founded on Christ principles. 
He knows Ae Afficulties of circumstances, and Ae 
influence of environment Aat confront the real Chris- 
tian at every step, and because He can gauge Ae 
sincerity of our vision He docs not too harshly con- 
demn our stumbles. We have not Ac knowledge' 
which would enable us to ju^e if any man or woman 
has been able to live a life absolutely as Chrat would 
have him or ha: live it; but Ac Oxford Group do 
know Aat placing Aese necessary four pmnts for a 
Christian life as absolute ones is placing Christ as 
the absolute examine to which, by Ae help of God, 
we can aspire. 

*Thc Oxford Group four points arc the basis of 
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beauty of bought, word, and deed« Tlicy may not 
be so unattainable as we may suppose, but vary few 
can or have ever lived lives of Absolute Honesty, 
Purity, Unselfishness, and Love. Tor all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God\ St. Paul tells us. 
It is doubtful if even a mystic, giving up his life to 
pious contemplation, lives a life founded on these four 
points in their fullness. It is a matter of argument 
whether his shutting himself away firom human con- 
tact is Absolute Love for his fellow men; it certainly 
seems to the uninitiated to be selflessness in a negative 
form. Tbt saints of this \^orld, past and present, are 
those who whilst still leading a helpful material life 
for other people fight relentless warfare against their 
own temptations and the dire results of Sin in other 
people. They are the Saint Georges who persistently 
strive to kill the dragon of Sin which will not lie down 
and die gracefully. Daily they arc singed by the fiery 
breath firom the dragon^s devouring jaws, crushed to 
earth by his huge unwieldy body; but they rise again, 
pick up the sword of a Chrisdan life dropped when 
they fell into Sin and, by God’s grace, forgiven 
their fall, they conunence once again their fight for 
Absolute Honesty, Piuity, Unselfishness, and Love. 

To be spirituaJly reborn, and to live in the state 
in whichithese four points are the guides to our life 
in God, the Cbcford Group advocate four practical 
spiritudi activities: 

I. The Sharing of our sins and temptations with 
another Ch^tian life given to God, and to use 
Sharing as Witness to help othen, still un- 
changed, to recognize and acknowledge their sins« 
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2. Surrfioder of our Hfe, past, present, and future, 
into God’s keeping and direction. 

3. Restitution to all whom we have wronged directly 
or indirectly. 

4. Listening to, accepting, rdying on God’s Guid- 
ance and carrying it out in everything we do or 
say, great or snuill. 

These spiritual activities have proved indispen- 
sable to coimtiess numbers who are living Changed 
lives. They are not new ideas nor inventions of the 
Oxford Group. They are the simple tenets of simple 
Christianity. 

The Oxford Group is not one group. It is a collec-' 
tion of groups active for Christ in many countries, ] 
meeting in ordinary places where ordinary men and ■ 
women are accustomed to meet in the course of their^ 
daily lives. They are similar to the groups of early 
Christians who met in places hidden from their, 
oppressors, to keep alight the torch of Christianity. 
The Oxford Groups do not find it necessary to hide 
— at the moment — ^but their mission is the same as 
that of the early Christians — the redemption of indi- 
viduals and nations from Sin, and to keep alive the 
Faith for which Christ came on earth, suffered and 
died, so that every man, woman, and child in this 
world might see and understand that Perfection 
of Life to which all of us would attain if we, too, 
wouW be.Clu3St-like. ^ 

yGxford Group^meetings are held anywhere, in large ^ 
towns'as'iirsniall villages. Witnesses for what Chrisf^ 
means in lives Changed to God awaken others to the 
possibilities of what this new quality of life may have 
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in Store for them. Plans are formed, by the help of 
Gk>d, to bring diose who are spiritually asleep or in 
spiritual need into the fellowship; and the b^ ways 
to carry these out are discussed. Action for Christ to 
these Groups is joy; the utter belief and full retdiza- 
tion of man’s present pressing need for Ghrist-control 
is their incentive. The Groups may be large or small, 
but however small they may be they are vital 
beacons of a living Christianity in a fiat darkening 
^ world. 

To those who are strangers to the Group in action 

House-party is the simplest and most infoimative 
means for seeing the effects apd getting to the best 
understanding of the Group’s work. These House- 
parties are hdd at certain intervals in various 
countries. House-parties is an apt name for these 
' cosmopolitan gatherings, for they are not in the 
nature of rd^ous conventions, nor are they revivalist 
meetii]g|.^: Guests at these House-parties are treated 
ri^^ests; they meet on an equal social footing, what- 
ever may be thdr social status elsewhere; gloom is 
conspicuous by its absence, and there is more laughter 
at an Oxford Group House-party than at many 
ordinary social gatherings. 

At tlwM House-parties Christ and His Power, His 
life and His Plans are discussed with such a fie^om 
fiom empty piety that the stranger, unaware perhaps 
of the direct methods of the Oxford Group, is oft^ 
sts^ered and perplexed before he is enthralled by the 
desire to probe deeper into the healthy aspect of ^is 
Christianity of the Oxford Group. Individual 
spiritud needs arc attended to in a sensible and 
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businm*Iike way. The affairs and problems of the 
world are discusKd directly and constructively with* 
out partisanship. All are aJlowed to contribute thdr 
views, for before ah is the possibility that God will 
ordain that one of those present may at some time be 
an ace for Christ in the game of world reconstruction,< 

The Bible is studied at House-parties for its 
modem bearing on our individual and collective 
needs. Mixed meetings are held fen: Witness and 
Discussion. There are special meetings where women 
are in close counsel with women, n^n with men, 
clergy with clergy, members of a particular profession 
with other members of that profession, people eff one 
locality with others of the same, inhabitants of a 
country with their compatriots. Attendance at any 
service which may be arranged at a local place of 
worship is not compulsory for guests; members of a 
faith attend the services of that faith as that faith 
demands or as thdr religious convictions dictate. 

The social aspect of these House-parties is not 
forgotten; all are free to do as thew 
they please and go when they wan^ To the stranger 
an Oxford Group House-part^ cosmopeditan in 
nature, with social equality, and perfect fellowship, 
is a glimpse of what the foundation of a new Christian 
civilization might be. 

Laymen of many nationalities, creeds, professions, 
and outlook form the nucleus of these gatherings, 
and it is not imusual for a thousand clergy 
various denominations and a score of bishops to travel 
long distances to attend them, not only to discover 
there the real spiritual needs of modem people br^ 
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l3ie spiritual needs within themselves. But the House- 
parties are neidier dominated nor restricted by the 
presence of the clergy. They are for then and women 
with a definite purpose — Changing lives to Change 
the world to Christ. 

Tremendous interest was taken in tihe recent risits 
of the travelling teams to America, Canada, and 
South Africa by the peoples of these countries. 
Thousands in all grades of society flocked to main 
and overflow meetings, eager to listen to these 
modem crusaders for Christ. The simple directness 
of the delivery of the turns’ testimonies and their 
obvious sincerity when they spoke of what Changed 
lives meant to them Changed many others to real 
Christianity. In Canada Mr. Bennett, the Prime 
Minister, said to the Oxford Group: — ‘As Wesley 
saved England fiom the effects of the French revolu- 
tion, so the forces which you so powerfully represent 
are the only ones that can save civilization to-day.’ 

In South Afiica the visit of a team of the Group 
resulted in the bringing about of better racial tmder- 
standing and reforms which will have a lasting efiect 
on the life of that Dominion. A well-known South 
African statesman has said that if the work the 
Group continues to grow in South Africa during the 
next few years as it has in the past, there will soon be 
no racial problems there. 

‘As cold water is to a thirsty soul so is good news 
firom a far country*, and other nations have given 
as enthusiastic a welcome to the teams who have 
left belund them active local groups to carry on 
their work and to multiply daily in numbers and in 
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'spiiitua! strength. Ihe Oxford Group is now a &r-> 
hattle-l^e for Christianity. If the forces it 
trepr^ents are to save Civilization, every thinking 


Christian will at once realize that in the inevitable 


clash widi the anti-Christs, which approaches nearer 
-as the world spins towards the end of the present 
) social era, there must be no gaps in that batde-line. 

The story of the origin of the Oxford Group is too 
well known to make it necessary to repeat it folly 
^here. Dr. Frank Buchman, a Lutheran minister, 

. ^came to England from America a dissatisfied man, 
^feeling that his work for the spiritual and social wel- 
fare of young men there had been seriously hampered 
5>y a difiference of opinion with a governing com- 
i^ttee. Whilst in England he caught a vision of 

Christ-led world untrammelled by Sin. Other 
•people have caught that sel&ame vision, and Frank 
Buchman claims no special distinction for the vision 
coming to him. But, unlike some of the other people, 
he went right ahead to make that vision a practical 
reality. It meant the cutting of all personal tics, the 
sublimation of his personal ambitions, and making 
*^e wide world the only place he could call home. 

travelled for years, Changing a few lives here and 
Sthere. Eventually, at the request of two Anglican 
[bishops in the Far East, he came to Cambridge, where 
me Changed two undergraduates. With these W paid 
a visit to Oxford. It is quite permissible for Cam- 
bridge to compete with Oxford in sports, but for 
Cambridge to send tv/o undergraduates to Oxford to 
Charge the University to God was, to say (he leasts 
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novd. But from thu visit to Oxford vdiere thdse two 
undergraduates witnessed for Christ there spramg up 
three modem pi%rimages, in the form of House- 
parties at Oxford, whkh are now attended by 
foousands of people from all over the world. This 
fact, added to the appending of the word Oxford by 
^e South Africans to a team from the Group which 
visited that Dominion a few years ago, has se^ed the 
name Oxford Group on Frank Buchman’s endeavour^ 

c a ught 

Frank Buchman’s strength lies in his optimism for 
Christ; Christ not as a far-away Ferson but as the 
Spirit of Love for all men, walking this earth with 
us, facing up to our troubles with us, happy when we 
are haj^y, consoling with a balanced and practical 
consolation when we are in need of consolation; 
correcting us with a correction that does not make 
us fed inferior or hopdess because of our mistakes 
mid failings but stronger for experience and better 
able to get a normal focus on our weaknesses. Christ, 
to Frank Buchman, is not a prop for our human 
firailties, not a nurse bdiind whom we should hide in 
moments of moral cowardice, but a friend who is 
united to each us individually in an understmiding 
and progressive sympathy. 

Frank Buchman is not an ascetic. He wears no 
distinctive garb, affects no unusual mannen and 
makes no daim to an unusual personalityy The 
oEt^ of his fitd^ devotion to worlTlOTjJhmt will 
SUS fct ^ Ljulhuseck^ed by any man;jl^ unfailing* 
cq>timismand belief in the infimfespmfumposdbilities 
of humanity and his willingness to place himself at all 
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times of tile s%ht and day at the disposal ol* thos^ 
in spiritual need are part of the Oxford Group’s 
Fellowship fWC3Q48t>aiid-t>efuir^lsu>t@y3^^ 

He is a spiritual dynamo \tith very human common 
sense; and yet when others are carrying out with 
effectiveness and sincerity the work in which he 
believes with every fibre of his being he is content to 
be no more than a fervent ‘Amen’. 

The Oxford Group do not set up to be a collection 
of paragons of the Virtues nor are they a set of 
religious bores. They are the normal men and women 
we would meet bn any normal occasion and who 
would no more ram reUgion down our throats than 
we would ram it down theirs. They might, as calmly 
as we might ask them to pass the salt, tell us that 
God had guided them to speak to us because, by that 
means, they have become aware that we are in 
spiritual trouble and need help; but if, in reply, we 
looked at them as if we susi»cted they were mad it 
would neither shake their poise nor damp their cheer- 
ful ardour. 

Because they themselves are not saints but sinners 
who know Gcti, they have made the word sinner a 
common bond for humanity. 

Undue emotionalism, religious h)^teria, and neuro- 
sis are banned entirely by the Oxford Group. They 
have no use for them whatever. The butiness of 
the Group is to eradicate them from the spiritual 
system and so set life free for Absolute Htmesty of 
living. They know by experioice that Absolute Love 
can conquer all evil; that Absolute Truth is as 
personally necessary for those who preach it as it 
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is for diose it is preached at; that too much 
dependency on other people for our happiness is 
weakness, and that fellowship with Christ is strength. 

The Oxford Group will be reviled and persecuted; 
material anti-Christs and intellectual Pharisees will 
mock it, but because it is founded on the intrinsic 
simple Christian truths and is walking bravely 
towards the light, it must survive and grow stronger. 
That it will be persecuted is only to be expected. 
Which of the prophets did not your fathers persecute ? 
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^ Be subject therefore unto God; but resist the devil^ md he will flee from 
jm. Draw nigh to God^ and He will dresw rdgh to you. Cleanse jmt 
hands f ye sinners; and purify yowr hewts^ye doubleminded* 

JAMES iv. 7 and 8. 

^Behaviour is a mirror in which everyone displays his image* 

OOETHE* 
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SIN 

‘For all have sinned, and fsdl short of the glory e( C!od.’~ 
JtOMANS iii. 33. 

*Sin’, the Oxford Group puts it biundy, ‘is anything 
that keeps us from God or from one another/ 

Sin is a word many people fight shy of; to them 
the very word is out of date; it smacks street- 
comer salvation meetings; they think only people 
who are behitul the times bdieve in Sin thrae days. 
In their conversations it is seldom used, accept, 
perhaps, to raise a laugh. But what colourful pictures 
Sin conjures up! Sin! When fashionable preachm 
call it scarlet and denounce the fashionable sins of 
their fashionable congr^ations in their foshionable 
churches there is a thrill in Sin for some. They 
delight in going to hear their tins denounced; it is an 
entertainment well worth paying for! It giva them 
a feeling that to be denounced as wicked is a ti^ of 
social success. How very often are ‘The Sins of May- 
fair’ or ‘The Sins of Hollywood’, the subjects c£ 
articles in the Simday press, read with envious ap- 
preciation by those above stairs as well as those below! 

Pathological psycholc^ has become a fashionabfo 
cult of recent years. The subconscious has been 
enthnmed, like a mental giant which is supposed to 
rule our destinies and be at the root all we think, 
do, or say. Any failing or abnormality, however 
hideous, can be blamed on our subconscfous mind, 
which has become a jg;old-mine for those who seek 
to profit by the frailties of human nature. 
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Sin aid ten^tatkm to Sin are called by the modmi 
uatdligentsia any name but their oMm. To these ‘high- 
bobws’ sins are repressed desires; inhibitions; fixa- 
tions; morbid introspecti<m; suppres^on of nabirai 
instincts and other words endii^ in 'ism’, 'phobia*, 
‘mania* — ^anythu^ but what they are— -just plain 
Sin. When we a^ one of these mtdl%ent people, 
‘Are you ever tempted to sin?* and they reply, 
‘Certadnly not! But I have a suppressed desire to 
shoplift*,it is about as logical as an exercise inaFrench 
primer which says, ‘Have you seen the pen of my aunt ?* 
and replies, ‘No, but my grandmother keeps bees.* 
Sin is a disease with consequences we cannot fore- 
tell or judge; it is as contagious as any contagious 
disease our bodies may suffer from. The sin we 
commit within diis hour may have unforeseen dire 
ctmsequmces even after we have long ceased to draw 
living breath. That is not a morbid surmise; it is a 
truth. None of us knows the future; few of us know 
the consequences of even our simplest normal actions; 
so how can we know where the direct or indirect 
effects of our sins end? 

Like physical disease Sin needs antiseptics to pre- 
voit it from spreading; the soul needs cleaning as 
much as the body needs it. When what we call 
consdence pains us with remorse, it is die spiritual 
equivalent to the pains our body sends us as s^pials 
t^t it is disordered and needs attention. 

is a definite disorder of the soul. Geoi^e 
Mot has said: 

‘Thoeis nosortofwrongiked ofMHbkh a man can 
bear die punidnnent alone; you can’t adate youcid^ 
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•ad ny die evil wbk^ » ^ you jM^aptcaA, 
Men’s lives aie as dicaougUy Ueaded widi ei^ odMa* 
as die air diey breathe; evil qnreads as necesKuily hs 
diwise. Every sin causes suffmi^ to <Mbe» bcddb 
diose who aanmit it’ 

Unhappmess to us and otbers, ducontod, and, 
frequendy, moital and bodily ill healdi are d» direct 
results of Sin. It needs no rd^ous sci<»u:e, deqp 
study of the power of thought, nor psycho-analysis 
tomakeusre^hzethat. Morbidity ofmindmmtaifect 
the physical health. If we can be absolutdy truthlol 
to ourselves we can analyse our sins for oundves 
and trace thefr mental and physicd effects. Sins can 
dominate us mentally and physically until we are 
their abject slaves. We cannot get rid of them by 
deddii^ to diink no more about them; they nev«r 
leave us of their own accord, and unless they are cut 
out by a decided surgical spiritual operation whidi 
will destroy diem, roots and all, and set os ffee from 
thdr killing obsession, they grow in tiine like a 
deadly moss within us until we become warped in 
oudook not only towards others but towards oursdves. 

Some people think they are not sinners. If we were 
to ask them what their sins are they would be unable 
to t^ us because they would say they are rmt awme 
diey have any, nor could they, cudgd thdr brains 
thoi^h they might, quite understand what Sin m^m 
to them. These are the ‘nice’ type of sirmers who say 
they are not troubled by Sin. But if we wore to a^ 
dion a few direct quadons dbout thdr nuidves, out- 
look, or views on other peojde, if they are absdutdy 
Imnest^ th^ would see by what they dunk and say 



tiiat l^ is a IdaS of pastime to tiim which they call 
beu^ ‘ttatural* or 'outspoken*. The sins ‘nice* 
pec^e are often sins ‘nasty* p«>ple would despise 
thonsdves for, if they had ^em. We aU know 
‘nice* unless sinners who need that sui^al spiritual 
fq>eration as keenly as the most miserable tinner of 
us all. 

X"The Oxford Group believes, andri^tly, that once 
we have shared our sins with another Christian and 
surrendo'ed them to God our sins are best forgotten. 
But some people cannot forget their sins even after 
they believe tihey have begun a new spiritual life. 
Listen n> those who are Sin-conscious and cannot 
teally rtiinquish their sins to God, and so get rid of 
tirnn once and for all. How they ddight in retelling 
thdr sins from which they have been ‘converted*, 
but, although they refrain ^m admitting it, without 
at the same time gaining spiritual r^eneration. How 
tiiey cling to the glamour of their sins of the past as 

fascinated by them! They are not new men but 
moely men with a past 

Pride in Sin, whether we say we are regenerated 
from it or whether we publish it to the world under 
the cloak rti* shame, is a decided weakness some of us 
suffer from. Our souls must be either clean or dirty; 
ifoey caimot be both at tire same time. Those of us 
who raimot get away from oxa past wrong-dmng, in 
ijiate oi flrinta’ng we are spiritually regenerated, have 
miued the point of Divine forgiveness, which is, in 
ttahty, ftiain cancdlation. 

True happiness is a life without Sin; a life founded 
im urust in God; the Iffe a disciple of Christ It is 
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the h2ii{»iiesi that ccmipets o&ers to sedc it becaose^ 
they^ ^ that surrender of Sin casts out fear of matt, 
as of fhe past and the future. 

No one mahe sin but ouisdves. Temptathm is not 
action. It is an invitation we can accept or refuse. 
This invitation is often so wmded or pictured in our 
minds diat refusal s«ms beyond tlw poiim" of om: 
refusing. Because they arc so often the most enjoy- 
able part of sinning, in the same way that anticipa- 
tion of a pleasurable event in Ufe is oftm so much nmie 
enjoyable than the actual event itsdf, temptations 
are Ae allure of Sin. If, as they come to ns, we can 
give these invitations of Sin to God for His answo*, 
we have the certain knowledge that they will not be 
too sUung for us to resist. Under the aU-powerfid 
light of Christ they shrink back into the darkness 
from whence they came. 

In the ‘I* in the word Sin, the Oxford Group tells 
us, lies the secret of Sin’s power. The ‘I’, or the ^6, 
is more important to siimers than spiritual health; 
all we do contrary to Christ’s teaching is traceable 
to it. If we can surrender that ‘F to God Sin goes 
with it; when we live without that ‘I* in our lives we 
are wifoout Sin. T’ is a littie letter with b:^ respon- 
sibilities. It is the one letter in the alphabet tiiat has 
a pmonality. 

Every time we try to move forward spiritually that 
T confronts us. It is the fence we put up to mark our 
very own part of existence from that of other people’s 
when we want to think we are different from every- 
body else. Ttn sure you can’t understand that I am 
not tiic same as other people’," we say. ‘I am so 
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dilfmittt / have a good excuse fcnr doii^' what / 
d&l. / know it ’s no use my exf^aining to you. But / 
know what/am. and so the T in 

that litde woni Sin cbminates us, making iis feel 
that our ‘1’ is tremendously important in the scheme 
things; whilst all the time it means that we are 
looking only at oursdves and are completely oblivious 
of God. 

Individual self-intoest is the catisation of world 
sin. The Oxford Group vision of a world set free 
from the destroying influence of that Sin is not vague 
idealism; it is a definitely possible spiritual realiza- 
tion that can be brought about by an army of Life 
Changers. 



SHARING FOR (X)NFESSION AND WITNESS 

*Hamg therefore obtained the help that isfrm God^ I stand unto Urn 
dc^ iestifoing boA to small and great* 

ACTS xxvi. 22. 

*At the nmth two witnesses or three shall everj^ word be 
establiAed* 


2 COIUNTHIANS Xui. 1. 




SHARING 


*Maiiy also of tliem that had believed came, confbmiig, and 
declaring their deeds.* — AOti idx, 18. 

Sharin<3 of sins as practis«i by the Oxford Group is 
sharing in the ordhuuy sense of the word; in phun 
language it is telling, or talking over, otu: sins with, 
another who% life has already bmi surrendered to 
God or, if we have already surrendered, assisdt^ 
others to surrendra' by openly — as we arc guided — 
laying our past sins or present temptations alongside 
theirs, so that they may be able tetter to recognize 
and bring to light ^ose sins which have stood between 
them and God. 

Sharing on this basis is, in practice as well as in 
theory, not only good comradeship but very sound 
psychologically. ‘Two minds are better than one’ is 
an old saying which is more true when the subject 
in discussion is common to both parties, and Sin 
is certainly conunon to everybody. Sharing — caU it 
‘mutual confession’ if you wish — ^is not a new idea 
recently devised by an emotional mind but one of the 
rudiments of simple Christianity loi^ since gone out 
of practice, except in certain faiths that have retained 
Confession to God via a priest. The sacrament of 
Penance for many people is a us^il and excelleat^ 
disciplinary religious act. 

‘Get it off your chest and you’ll fwl bettor’ is wise 
advice from a wise fiiend to those of us who are 
tooubled by life and fed that if we are Sin-obse@ed 
any longer we shall lose our faith in humanity as wdl 
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as ra OlUfIdhm. Moital heakn, wlietfaer be 
iMcolsur er reBgious, recognize the value our 
'gating it off our chests*, llidu' treatment cannot be 
<^&»cious nor their understauhng of our symptoms 
complete if we cannot do that thoroughly. Of recent 
years mental doctoring of all kinds ai^ guises has 
become popular, often reviving as new scientific dis- 
coveries old tru^ based on a simple understanding 
of human nature. These metaphysical or psycho- 
pathologic doctors or healers have taken these old 
truths and adapted them to modem requirmnents, 
smnetimes with excdlent results, sometimes destroy- 
ing where they have no power to rebuild. Simple 
sns are often treated by these mental practitioners as 
inhibitions, and human temptations as mental dis- 
mrders, and it is not surprising that when these have 
been ronoved they immediatdy open doors to others, 
sometimes of a worse type. 

As Jesus Christ says: ‘When the unclean Spirit b 
gone out of a man, he walketii through dry places, 
seeking rest and findii^; none. Then he saith, I will 
return to my house fiom whence I came out; and 
whm he b come, he findeth it empty, swept and 
garnished. Thm goeth he, ai^ taketh unto himsdf 
seven other sjmts more wicked than himsdf, and 
they miter in and dwell there: and the last state of 
that man b woise than the first’ 

A medical practitioner can only do us real good 
whmi we are {Ayskally dl if he fi^ out by asking 
us, or by hb own deductions, the nature of our Illness 
and then emieavours to put health in the place of our 
^^mess— sins are synqitoms of sjmtual dckness. 
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Tdliod^oor sins to a practising Ghrotsiui, as #6 woulj 
tell otu physical symptoms to a medical pract^no*, 
enabki' m not only to find the cure for our spiritual 
richness but find out how to take on a new lease (ri' 
spiritual health. 

No one will ever realize to what extent the Holy 
Spirit can work throu^ the spiritual to alleviate the 
troubles of the mental and physical. It is only knovm 
that the Holy Spirit can give limitless power of 
resistance to any disease which is caused by moririd» 
ity of outlook and the feeling that the physical is 
predmninant in life. Setting the mind free through 
truth can work mental and physical wonders. 

Sins are weeds that flourish and choke. If we alone 
cannot pull them out of our own gardens we must 
have some one to do the weeding for us, to help us 
bum them on the rubbish-heap and then, after we 
have set fire to them, we can turn our backs on them 
and walk away towards a new life. Sharing our sins 
brings them into the open %ht, giving them their 
proper spiritual status, grading them according to 
their importance to us, making us acknowledge their 
existence; they are no longer bogies but hard facts to 
be faced squarely and in due time eradicated by 
God’s help. No man is sinless; that is the common 
ground for Sharing. 

‘Confess therefore your sins one to another, and 
pray <me for another, that ye may be healed.’ To 
some of us that sounds very easy on paper but very 
difficult or almost impossible in actual practice. ‘How 
could I confess eve^timg—aU. my sins even to some 
one who knows me very well? I have sins my closest 
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fiiends <io not suspect my having. Why, 1 omldn’t . 
even put them into words!’ How many of us ordinary 
people dunk Hie that! We maintain a strange ddu* 
non that we are very exclusi^% people and diat our 
sins are so very original; we really beHeve that if we 
did amfess the Christian to whom we confessed would 
(q)en his or her eyes very wide and kmk at us as if 
we had taken leave of our senses. But if we talk over 
our nns with any one whose Hfe is God-directed our 
nns are not very flattering to our beUef in their origin- 
aHty, because the surprising and healthy discovery 
the stranger makes in Sharing is that all his sins are 
also the sins of others. This discovery Hits from us 
the feeling of isolation and despair of Self We find 
we can give our sins into another’s knifing with as 
much reUef as we would discard a heavy great-coat 
on a hot summer’s day, and the cooHng zephyrs of 
God^iven reason go through our imrestricted soul 
and body, and we rejoice in new-found freedom and 
exultant hope in the future. 

The discovery that our sins arc often the sins of our 
neighbour gives a particularly healthy outlook to the 
young. Suicides by young people attributable to 
temporary insanity are often caused by the feeUng 
that thoe is no escape from sins they beHeve pecuHar 
to themselves. The agony of the young mind, obsessed 
and warped by natural sins of the body that could 
easily be plac^ on a normal basis for eradlcati(m 
by .an understanding talk with one who has been 
through that n^oay and emerged, by Christ’s help, a 
fiee human b^og, is indescribable. Youthful sim in 
time dien bnxnne harmful fixed habits with a result- 
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ing batd infmority (xnnplex. Hie avts'age aS(^cen£ 
mind k a ddkate structure, impn^ionable, eager 
for adventure, timotom of criticism, readi^ out 
towards the glamorous climax of foil experience, to 
enjoy the frtddon the urgent desires diat must 
surge up as the body develops. 

A father who Shares with his son the knowledge 
that he, too, went through the plme that his son 
now finds so torturous to his physical and spiritual 
outlook: an elder brother Sharing Vdth a younger, a 
friend mth a fiiend, can lay simply and earily those 
ghosts which the psycho-analyst can only eradicate 
by pndonged effort— if he eradicate them at all. 

‘And pray onefor another’, advised St. James. What 
sound advice we can find that injuncdon in all our 
difficulties! In Sharing it is no less of real aid than 
at any other time, for then it is taking another’s bur- 
den, putting it into words and pladi^ it brfore God. 
The consciousness that there is another human being 
who will pray to God that our sins will be taken from 
us and ask this of Him with as much urgency and 
sincerity as if those sins were his own is one of 
the most beautiful and real qualities of Christian 
fitilowship. To those of us who have never had this 
experience a new and unforgettable spiritual dis^ 
covery is in store. - 

St James, realizing the use of the Sharing of tins, 
tells us that it is necessary ‘tiiat ye may be healed’. 
In fact it is an essential preliminary act before Sur- 
rendering our lives to God so that our spiritual sriVes 
are healed of the sickness Sin. 

To those of us — ^and there sue msmy— who need 
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Godipdded coonsd the feUowship other men and 
women who know how difficult it is for us really to 
bdieve <mr nns are forgiven us, and who know that 
puttii^f our ans and spiritual problems into words 
to another makes us absolutely honest with God, 
Sharix^ is not only a necessity but a distinct blessing. 
Sharing does not mean that we have to go up or down 
to aaother person’s level. It is not patronage or 
aiperknity on either side. It is two people having 
a common interest — Sin — and getting a heidthy view- 
point on it. 

*Why shouldn’t I go straight to God if I want to 
confess my sins? Why should I bother about anothor 
person interfering? The ri^t and only person for 
my confession is God.’ Some people, when Sharii^ 
is explained to them, say this, and often widi indigna- 
tion. It is a natural point of view to many, butdt 
would be perhaps unchristian of us to ask them if 
they do confess to God and how much they confess 
j gid how much they keep back. f We can, however, 
t^fomthatwe do not dray that they can go straight 
to God if they wish and God will forgive them, but 
diat if tl^ wish for a sure and certain knowledge 
diat thdr past sins — aiKi all of them — are to be wiped 
out, once and for all, foese sins must be brought into 
the open and honestly faced. To put them into words, 
boRn« Christ with aiiother Christian, as a witness, is 
die only healdiy way of making sure that the qpiritoal 
system is virtually deansed. 

It would be uile of us to pretend that everybody 
needs to Share in order to live a real Christian life. 
Kone ol us can judge how another man or wmnan 
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stands widi Gk)d, but no real CSirntian pmon couM. 
refute Sharii^ on the plea of confessing direct to God, 
because that person would realize that by talking 
over with a sin-burdened soid their own (hfficulties 
and compensations of living in Christ, he or she would 
be able to bring that soul into communion with God. 

Sharing in no way trespasses on or takes the place 
of Confession before a priest, should this Confession 
be part of any of our faiths. The Oxford Group, 
working within the Churches, does not in any way 
claim that Sharing in the sense of confession is their 
spiritual prerogative or their religious invention. 
They definitdy recognize that Sharing is an invalu- 
able aid to reclaiming lives for God and that the 
nominal faith of the person is not of so much impor- 
tance as the &ct that that person, after being Changed, 
can retiun to his or her faith and become a spiritually 
alive member of it and be able to use its sacrament 
with a new understanding and renewed spiritual 
vitality. There is no Christian Church with none 
its flock outside its sacraments, nor is there any 
Church with the Christ Spirit which would not wel- 
come back a stray sheep, however dubious ‘or- 
thodoxy’ might think tbe means used by the shepherd 
to bring it back to the fold again. 

Sharing does not mean divulgii^; indiscretions 
which inv(flve other people by name. It means 
confessing our part in our sinning. Placing the Idame 
on others and making excuses for our weaknesses is 
not Sharing; it is ma«ly n^ative selfish talk. Chi 
the other hand, some of us find it hard not to 1<^ 
exhibitionism in a mild form enter everything we do 

n 
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xonce^^ig oimdves. We always want to be 
dever and important even when we talk ah»aut oiB|; 
sins. We can hardly resist painting our sins in bright" 
colours and making ourselves heroes and heroines dT 
the great spiritual conflicts we have fought, although 
we may havesuccumbed to ^ in the %ht. Piide is 
as subde as the Serpent; it can enter even our accusa* 
tions against oursdves, giving us, although we may 
not acknowledge it, a piquant enjoyment of our con- 
fessiom. 

Confessions shared become the property of God, 
not man. Ev«y live Christian recognizes this, and 
should have no fear that such frankness will become 
the property of other men. Our private lives remain 
our private lives. The past is with God; wc have only 
the future before us. 

Instinctive knowledge of human nature will prevent 
our having qualms about the Christian ptmon we 
Share with. All of us meet on occasions those who 
are complements to our own natures; those we feel 
instinedvdy will ‘understand’ or have passed duough 
the very phase of Sin that we are passing through and 
with whom we know our confessions will remain 
sacred from other men. Those are the Christian 
people in whom* we should confide our spiritual 
difficulties. 

Sharing is not a question of synqmthy; the less 
sympathy, as mere sympathy, there is in it, and the 
more common sense spiritual assistance and God* 
given understanding the bettor for us. 

Some of us wallow in our remenrse; it is only mtli 
great i^fficulty that we can refrain, if ^ refrain at 
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all, fitnn Shal^ oiir sim widi any <me, anywhere, 
at any time, llib is the old foolish self which will 
hot & down and succumb in proper decency. It is a 
form of sdf-advcrtisemcnt wMch no Mfe that has, in 
truth, been changed to Gkxi knows in the least dt^ee. 
It is therefore essential that we should make podectly 
certain that our confessions once shared and forgiven 
are forgotten, except when we brit^ them out as 
dead specimens in witness of the living work the love 
of Christ has done for us. 

There are in all our lives people we know and meet 
who would be happier and more free if they were not 
weighed down with Sin. They are the charge of all 
active Christians. They are the Grod-given oppor- 
tunity for us to be able to make them say with the 
author of Helnews: ‘Therefore let us also, seeing we 
are all compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.* 


WITNESS 

are ambassadors tberdbfe on behalf of Christ, as thoi^h God 
were Intreadng by' us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ycf 
rectmdled to God.*— a cownthians v. ao. 

The Oxford Group is Witness for Christ — an Am- 
bassador conveying His goodwill to men in a world 
in which goodwill among nations is conspicuous 
by its absence. Its a^ets are a conviction of the 
existence of a livii^ Christ and proof of God’s for- 
giveness and the power of the Holy Spirit. These 
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wre tuA asett that make an ambsKador xidi in 
workOy §^xxls or assured of a life of onnfort, nor are 
they asure passport to the whole woikL People are as 
inc^ulous of die existence and powo' cf C&tist now 
as they were idien they actually saw Him in the flesh 
and vmuld not believe He was the Scm of God. 

But the Oxford Group goes cm with its work; 
fearless Witnesses for Christ the world over bring 
others to Him by Absolute Honesty and conviction 
of what He, dnce they surrendered to a life oi 
spiritual truth, has done for them. 

\^tness is Sharing with others the main reascms and 
the concrete results of our surrender to God. Just 
talking Christianity and all it should mean to <^ers 
is of litde use when the world talks too much already. 
‘Faith apart from works’, said St. James, ‘is barren.* 
The Oxford Group’s joy in living and working, in 
itself manifests Christ better than any words could 
do. It uses the power of Christ to Change other 
people’s lives. Guidance of God shows the best way 

approach, what is best for witnesses to testfly from 
didr own lives, and when and how to bring the un- 
changed to God. They must not forget for a momoit 
th^ &ey are human, and have temptations as stroi^ 
as odio: men’s and that, but for the grace of God, 
diey would be unhappy in thdr souls. Their sim- 
plicity and directness do more to charge dmir tosd- 
mony with conviction than the finest rh^cnic or 
qiedous argumoits. 

‘Aad tor m witnesses of thm ihmss; and so is tke 
^fidly Ghost, wkm God hath given to them that ob^ 
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j^% iwe read in d» Acts of die Aposdes. 
proof of experience can do more dian the best at 
theories. UtOse Oxford Group whbmsses have 
Ouist woridng in their own lives and the Sfnrit of 
Christ has winced beside them. They tdl of what 
they diemsdves know as a positive truth. Gaieraliza> 
don and guess-work are not in them programme. It 
is not surpriring, therefore, that diey are rapidly 
r ekindlin g the of living Christianity and that the 
quickening glow from it is makii^ people, even m 
far-off lands, wonder at this reviddbsmg challenge 
which is being issued to the world. 

People in need are more inclined to tell us thelruth 
about themselves if they know we are telHng them 
the truth about ourselves. This is the foui^tion of 
the mutual trust which is essential when we witness in 
order to bring others to a Life Change. In families 
this mutual trust is invaluable in that it enables 
barriers of age and divers temperaments to be broken 
down and each can testify for Christ. Members df 
families whose tastes differ often find die serknis 
mention of Christianity by one of their number 
rather an awkward topic. Witnessu^ to our rdations 
is <^en more difficult than witnessii^ to fiiihuis 
or acqurintances. In modem homes they would 
say that ‘it is hardly the thing to do* because it 
embarrasses them. But, given trust in the witness*8 
sincerity, and the d^nite proof of Christ’s influence 
in the witness’s life, the possibilities of one member 
changing the whole are infinite. This the Qxfeod 
Group has proved. 

We can all be witnesses finr Christ, all of us who are 
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aware of what the powr of Christ has doiU5 for us. 
If we can say with St. John : — *And the life tms mani-^ 
fesiedy emd we hme seen ^ bear witness and declare unto 
ym the life^ the eternal life^ uddeh tms with the Fathef^ 
and was man^ested unto us\ we have a message to give 
the world. This message must be one not only of hope 
but of concrete proof of the Christ who was manifested 
unto us. It means telling others of our own experi* 
ences in Sin, of our Surrender, and after; of the power 
of God guidance in our lives and the spiritual strength 
given us to overcome our present difficulties, in 
accordance with the needs of &ose to whom we wit- 
ness. We have to remember that it is our convictions 
that will convince other people; that half measures 
will be as fruitless as no measures at all. Our honesty 
will iimtc honesty from others. Nothing else will. 

Those of us who realize what Sharing meant to us 
whra we were tired of ourselves, tired of the world’s 
problems against which we felt impotent, tired of 
sinning and tired of living, know that in Sharing we 
tmder^nd what George Meredith meant when he 
wrote: 

*Wc drank the pure daylight of honest speech.’ 



SURRENDER 

* Kmw ^ not tJuU ye ar$ a Umple of God^ end tkeU the of God 
dmlleth in you?* 

I GOIUNTHIAI^ iii. i6. 

The longing for ignoble things; 

The strife for triumph more than truth; 

The hardming of the heart, that brings 
Irrmeteme for the dreams of youth; 

All thoughts of illy all evil deeds. 

That have their roots in thoughts of ill: 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will; 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 




SURRENDER 

*God is a Sjmt: and they that wordiip him must wordiip in spuit 
and truth.’— ST. John iv. 24. 

SuRKSNDER to jGod IS our actual passing firom a life 
of Sin to a life God-Guided and Christ-Conscious; 
in other words it is the giving up of our old ineffective 
spiritual lives and taking on l^e spiritual activity 
in everything we think, do, or say. By making com- 
plete restitution for wrongs done to others, to ensure 
that all debts are paid, and by ending idl wrong 
associations, a Changed life renounces entirely all 
the faults of its spiritual past. 

Surrender is our complete severance from our old 
self and an mdeavouring to liye by God’s Guidance 
as one with Christ. Life-changitig is not idealistic 
clap-trap — as some doubters Wouia term it— but an 
absolutely true chai^, the wonder of the resulte df 
which are provable beyond doubt. 

Surrendering our lives to God means a a>mplete 
giving back to God of the will-power He gave us at 
Creation which, with the Ages, has separated itsdf 
by Sin from the Giver, and our taking, in its place. 
His will as He intended our will should be when He 
first made man in His own image. 

Will-power is acknowledged to be sm active force, 
as positive in its effects as, for example, dectridty; 
these effects and their extensions are beyond our 
present knowledge; we only know that the v^-power 
has been the drivii^ force for the actual accomplish- 
ment of great works, deeds, feats, and inventions, and 
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tiiat if the will-power behind them is efficient 
seemin^y impossible things can be carried to com- 
pletion. The will-power for the accomplishment cS 
great achiev«nents in the past has come from God; 
the will-power of our generation, if it be put under 
God-IKrectkai, has boundless postibilities; surrender- 
ing our wills to God does not mean that our fruculties 
are tiiereby deadened but that they are awakened 
with the infinite power of God behind them and 
with tile direction of His judgement for their best use 
— ^according to the individual Plan He has mapped 
out for each of us. 

Our surrender to God should be so complete that 
‘In Him we live, we move, and have our being’ 
should be actual. This is not a dream we should 
like to think possible if we had the spiritual strength 
or the visionary poM'ers of some of the Saints to 
make it so. If we surrender our lives to God with 
Absolute Honesty and immediately commence to 
rely with Absolute Love on His Guidance for the 
future direction of our surrendered lives, it is a pos- 
able state for all of us. This is such a.simple fact that 
it appears intricate to some — ^as simple facts some- 
times do. But, in spite of its sounding simplicity, 
Surrender is one of the few things in our lives which 
canned be done for us; a proxy cannot stand for us. 
It is an act that can only be performed by the imfr- 
vidual; there exists no religious rite, qualifying; condi- 
tion, or expediency which could talce its pla^. It is 
our nulividoal Surrender to God revealed in Gfanst 
Long prayers, excuses for our pas^ licence atinsd frur 
the future, are not tire least use; to God who knows 
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each one (rf' us far better iban we ever knc^ 
ourselvesj the spirit is of more importance thsm 
the letter. We either do or do not Kirrender. As far 
as the act it^f is concerned that is all there is to it. 

Repent ye therefore, tend turn again thatymcr sins nut}/ be 
blotted out, so that there may come seasms of r freshing 
from the presence of the Lord, 

The word ‘converted’ is much despisol amongst 
us modems. It savours of rdigious hysteria, dramatic 
penitmt-form scenes — ^which serve a very usdul pur- 
pose for those whom only such scenes can awaken 
to a living Christ — old-fashioned British revivalism 
or the latest American religious fervour. But the 
word conversion itself, although not in halntual use 
by the Oxford Group, is a good one and there is no 
reason why, if it is our idea of surrender, any of us 
who want to use it should refrain from doing so. B^ 
Absolute Surrender to God, as seen by the Ox^d 
Group, is conversion with a definite constructive 
spiritual policy added which ensures it being of 
positive use and fertility for us and for others. Like 
conversion. Surrender needs repentance, a realiza- 
tion that our lives are out of harmony with Christ, 
a determination to live better spnritual lives and our 
complete conviction that God can, and will, take 
from us all our sins and make our future as if our past 
had never been; but in addition Surrender needs our 
stme and certain conviction that when we are ‘con- 
verted ’ and God takes over our lives He will Guide 
them and we shall fitel that refr^hing state ad living 
whidi shall come with the presence of the Lord 
within us. 
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Qpite a numbor of us quaitd &e iu«<of a 
cotsun word to describe a situation or an act, /and to 
some Surreiuler is die wrong word to use for the 
Changing, tn: the ‘conversion’, of our lives from world 
direction to God Direction. We visualize Surrender 
as a showing of the white the confessing of defeat 

to an enemy more powerful than oursdves and the 
asking for a truce, perhaps at any costs. To those of 
us who think like that, Surrcmder is then d^nitdy 
a weak and cowardly action. Wesay wewouldratho: 
go on, like tried and proved trusty soldiers, to the end 
and then pay the cost, if any, that is coming to us. 
Capitulation never was and never will be in our 
fighting code; we have never, we say, laid down our 
arms to an enemy, and never will. But, if any of you 
others because you are not strong enough to live 
your own lives like real men want to get support for 
your weaknesses, go ahead and get it if it gives you 
any pleasure or satisfaction. Only leave us out of your 
Surrender to God business, please! 

How fine those of us who talk and think like that 
fed! We really think of God as a far-away fault- 
finding Ddty whose demands, if we gave in to Him ch* 
took too much notice of Him, would make life, which 
is already difficult enough, almost unbearable. It is 
strange, although we may not always put it in so 
many words, how many of us think on these lines. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that those who have this 
ccmception of God take submission to Him to signify 
a cowardly act when, all the time, it is a courageom 
decishm to do a comageous thing. It wants little 
oar no courage to be a sdf-centred sinner, {Houd o£ 
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independoK^ and self>wiB. It needs a txemendons 
amount of courage to die to the world in which are 
the very roots of our bdng and to live in Christ to the 
best of our spiritual ability. The courage of those 
who resign their lives to God is not the kind of 
courage understood by those who find fault with the 
word Surrender. It is spiritual courage which, pos- 
sible to every man and every woman, means the 
sacrifice of our amfidence and our pride in the 
material ego. Only those who have surrendered 
know that it does not mean cringing or apologizing 
but joining, with courageous optimism, Christ and 
our brother Christians in spiritual fellowship. 

Our inidal Surrender to God does not mean that 
henceforth we shall be asleep to the worid around us; 
that temptations will never assail nor sins conquer 
us again, and that, if they do, God is not living up 
to His part of the compact: or that, because we are 
not strong enough to carry out our Guidance as 
really good Christians, it is hopeless to think that 
we can continue to live under Grod’s Direction. 

It means that after Surrender we have to work 
and eat and sleep and laugh and play as before, and 
that in the round of daily life come situations which 
cause reactions against our spiritual good resolutions. 
It would be fix>lish for any of us to pretend that 
human nature is otherwise; Sin remains Sin, but 
even if we only surrendered to God yesterday our 
sin of to-day does not cancel that surrender. God 
knows and waits. He waits to see if we will Surrendtf 
that sin of to-day to Him with as much sincerity as 
we surrendwed our lives yesterday; to see if we will 
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acknowledge it was lack oi trust that made its fm! 
to ask Him to take that sin away from us while it 
was still temptation; to see if we will confess that it 
was want of frith in His Guidance that made us 
vulnerable to spiritual weakness. 

Many ‘converted’ lose heart very quickly; and say 
they are not strong enough to carry out what they 
may call their ‘Good Resolution’. But if we believe, 
in surrender that excuse is nonsense. Our lives will 
be one continuous surrender: surrender to God of 
every difficulty that confronts us, each temptation, 
each spiritual struggle; laying them before Him 
eitho* to take away or to show to us in their proper 
spiritual proportions. Continuous submission of 
our difficulties to God is not weakness, as some of us 
may imagine. Temptations to saints do not stop, nor 
are they less tempting than to sinners. None of us 
may evo: be saints, but that is no reason why we 
should not be sensible sinners. 

''^The Oxford Group recommend our making the 
initial act of Surrender to God in the presence of 
another person who is already a Changed Life, or 
in the presence of a person who has for some time 
been an active Christian. In this wise advice lies the 
knowledge that a witness is a help to us to make 
our Surrender complete in the sight of God and Man; 
tiiat like the oaths we take for mundane affairs the 
witness’s signature is often as valuable as the testator’s. 

The presence of a Christian witness should not be 
an embarrassment to us; rather should it be an out- 
ward sign of our intention to join a fellowship of 
surroKlered lives amoi^ men. Joining hands with 
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thatfdlowship at the same momeiit as the directkm 
of our lives goes out of our individual keeping into 
the hands of God. __ 

The Oxfohl Group initial act of Surrender is not, 
in any way, an outward and visible ceremony we fed 
we must shrink from; it is a simple decision put into 
simple language, spoken ak>ud to God, in front of 
a witness, at any time and in any place, that we have 
decided to forget the past in Gk^ and to give our 
future into His keeping. Nothii^ more need be 
added; nothing can be taken away. 

The Lord’s Rraycr is a p«fect example of Surrender 
to God; for Christ, in its composition, gave us in the 
shortest number of essential phrases the essentials^ 
complete submission to His Father. /iT we haw 
doubts about the Surrender to God used by the 
Oxford Group we should say the Lord’s Prayer to 
ourselves, dwelling on and thinking out the complete 
and absolute meaning of each wojdand phrase widi 
direct application to ourselvesylf we are^Bmy^Sjjrte 
we can take only two or fhree minute over each 
word or phrase, but we could continue to discover in 
Christ’s simple Prayer of Surrender limitles mean- 
ings and implications we never thought existed. It 
is a masterpiece which sums up who God is, where He 
is, His attitude to us, and what our attitude should be 
to Him. 

The essential point in studying the Lord’s Prayer 
as Surrender in its complete form is to ask ourselves 
if we really are convinc^ that we believe in and act 
on each phrase in our daily lives. To take the 
simplest example, do we believe absolutely that God 
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is *Our Father*? — not only in the spiritual sense of 
the word but in our responsibilities to Him as our 
Creator? If we arc convinced of this, arc we livii^ 
our spiritual and material Iiv« based on those two 
words? Do we frankly acknowledge God is our 
Father to the world, or do we, l^ause we are 
afraid of ridicule or not sure if its practical signifi- 
cance would work for our advantage in our daily 
lives, just treat it as two words in a prayer? How 
many of us live our lives according to the simple 
logic that as God is our Father we are all one fimiily 
and all men are really brothers of Christ? Or do 
we say to ourselves: ‘That sounds very excellent and 
idealistic on paper or in the pulpit and we like to 
think it is true, but is it a possible working worldly 
hypothesis?’ Do many of us realize that if those few 
who govern us would believe and act on these two 
simple words God’s Plan for the world could speedily 
come into action and the future, which is more 
serious than any of us can conceive in the present 
world chaos, would be assured for universal happiness 
and content? 

‘Thy will be done’ arc the fijur little words that give 
us the crux to the surrender of our will-power which 
is usually the last thii^ we wish to surrender to God. 
Kfow many of us say daily to God ‘Thy will be done — 
not mine. Thy Will shall be my will; I surrender to 
You that puny will of mine which I thought was my 
individual property and which, being of the earth, 
fiuls me when I most need it or causes me to lead a 
life o£ Self-worship’? Who amongst us can say that 
in Absedute Honesty not only when we pray the 
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Lord's Prayer but every tinK we come up a 

problem in our lives? 

The Oxford Group finds that desire and deciskm 
to make this Surrender do not come at any recogniz^ 
or pre-arranged time in a life. Through desire for 
conversion, effected by witness heard from other 
Changed lives, some decide to surrender themselves 
very quickly; some, although wishing to make the 
change, take a prolonged time to come to a decisim 
because they have honest doubts as to the definite 
necessity for that change in their lives; others are 
frankly mistrustful and doubt Christ’s Power or are 
dubious of the effect a surrendered life may have oy 
their inunediate material existence. ^ ^ 

The first impressions some people have of the 
Oxford Group are anything but flattering. They 
mistrust the outspokenness of the Group; dislike 
their direct methods of dealing with Sin; have 
criticisms which seem at the time to them to have 
foundations of truth. Some tmehanged people who 
go to Oxford Group meetings and House-parties 
look for the ‘nigger in the woodpile* and, when they 
caimot find him, hate the woodpile. Why? Mainly 
because they suspect other people of having faults 
they definitely have themselves, and because direct 
discussion on spiritual matters impels them immedi- 
ately to look for ultaior motives; when they fail to 
find these they fall back on abuse. In some sinners 
this attitude is very natural. It is their particular 
form of Sin, and. Sin bdng what it is, it is not to be 
wondered at if they go into paroxysms of hate and' 
destructive criticism. 
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< But these sojffere do not deter the Oxford Group, 
whose message is to sinnen of all grades aikl kinds. 
It looks upon its crities in the only normal Christian 
way — as excellent material for life <dianging; and 
it is a remarkable fact that many of these scoffers, 
in spite of their abuse and suspicion, often return 
to Ox&rd Group gatherings drawn — although they 
do not put it exactly like that — by a power stronger 
than themselves, the truth of Christ, and when they 
are Changed, as some of them eventually are, they 
become as progressive for the Group as they were 
formerly critical. 

‘/ lum learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content^ wrote St. Paul. 

The Oxford Group knows for certain that this is 
the state of life of those who are surrendered to God. 
It is the only contentment that withstands the urgings 
and promptings of the world towards the illusion 
of undue material gain and of those things which 
are ambitious for pomps and vanities. It is a per- 
fectly balanced state; normal in outlook and in 
progression. There is nothing of fanaticism or 
fatalism about it. It is complete trust in the absolute 
belief that whatsoever is gc^ to us or a trial to us, 
whether it be joy or sorrow, plenty or little, love or 
hate, can be all turned to good account in God’s 
service; and whatever lot God appoints to be best 
for us is the best we cmi choose for ourselves. The 
state of contentment St. Paul knew is not an idle or 
weak effortless life in which we can sit back and do 
nothing. It is the result of an active spiritual life 
which is just as possible for us modems to live fully 
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as in St. Paiil’s time. There is im-one and nothii^ id 
this modern world, of which many of us are the dis- 
contented products, to prevent us &om relinquish- 
ing our lives to God; those of us who think thoo is 
put too much value on ourselves. To keep it from 
becoming more and more unbalanced Civilization 
to-day needs millions of surrendered lives. Passive 
Christians :are no more entitled to ignore the active 
spiritual fruits of their potential Surrender to God 
than they would be in keeping back any material 
discovery that would benefit the world at large. 

None of us know who are the key-people of the 
world’s future. The results of the Surrender of one 
life may mean a world change towards Christ and 
an ultimate universal state of contentment. We cannot 
predict what any single surrendered life is capable trf* 
accomplishing. Those who are nominal Christians 
only and who have not contemplated surrendering 
to God but have the problems of the world at heart, 
are ignoring, either through pride or self-worship, 
a practical opportunity to make a real contribution 
to world betterment; and those who are practising 
Christians and cannot, because of lack of faith, use 
the abundance of power which God has put into thdr 
hands, are ignoring the fact that God can use every- 
body for the good of their fellow men. Even the most 
inarticulate or humble of us can asfist Him to work 
out to fruitful completion some little but important 
comer of His World Plan. 
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*Tb them ikU hve God aU things work together for good.^ 

ROMANS viii. 2S« 

*What is past is past. There is a future left to all men who hax» the 
virtue to repent and energy to atone' 


LORD LYTTON. 
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'Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your hu may be 
Uotted out.’— Acn iii. 19. 

In tli«» days we modems believe tremeodously in 
what we see more than in what we hear. We want 
concrete facts not theories. There is no time to dally 
with iine*$ounding idealisms or to spend much ^ 
what we believe is ‘precious’ time listening to long 
sermons, as did our forefathers. We want action; 
action with palpable results that are obvious to every- 
body. Modem reason and doubt are influence 
by ^e material. ‘Show us!’ is our cry. Everything 
comes under that demand. We want results about 
the spiritual as wdl as the material. We must be 
ccmvinced. 

‘Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom: yea, with all thou hast gotten get understand- 
ing’, we are told in ProverlNi. It is little use us getting 
the wisdom of what God’s power and guidance cmi 
mean in our lives, to Surrender to God and attempt 
to live a changed life, if that wisdom does not show 
us that it is absolutely e^ential that we should get 
understanding with those we love, work with or come 
in contact with in our daily lives; and we cannot get 
that understanding with them imless we are honest 
about our wrong thoughts and actions in connexion 
with them. Restitution is openly cutting the cord of 
sin which has bouikl us to tibe Itfe of wrong we have 
lived in the past, and the only way of d<mg this is 
by acknowledging our faults to the people conccmwi 
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and to pay back by apolc^ or in kind if neces- 
sary that which we have taken from them. Whatever 
it is, important or seemingly unimportant, we are 
debtors and must pay now that our lives are God’s, 
and it is definitely not only a question of ‘owning up’ 
but, to confirm the cancellation of the debt we owe, 
of making concrete restitution. . 

» Restitution is righting to the best of our present 
ability wrongs we have conunitted in the past. The 
reception given to our acts of restitution by those to 
whom we make them are, in themselves, an interest- 
ing sidelight on human character. Often because we 
are honest, and frankly acknowledge a sin to the 
person we have wronged by it, that person is awak- 
ened to the realization of what a Changed Life may 
mean to him or her; and our act of restitution not 
only brings foi^veness with it but a new life to God. 
Only ill-timed atonement might cause harm; nearly 
always atonement, by sheer honesty, brings us new 
friends or a better understanding with our old fiiends. 
The Absolute Honesty of restitution is usually a new 
wonder to those who have been until then unaware 
of what a surrendered life can mean in a world where 
dishonesty is often taken for granted and truth has 
lost much of its meaning. 

To strangers to the Oxford Group, Changed Lives, 
unless they have something concrete to show for that 
change, are not in themselves evidence of spiritual 
reawakening, and in these days to make people who 
doubt sit up and take notice of anything that is not 
entirely of the earth, changed folk must be concrete. 
Changed ways of living, changed outlook, and 
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changed attitude towards our fellow men, are essoi- 
tially part of Changed Lives, but restitution is the one 
thing that often causes unchanged people to rub thm 
eyes and wonder if a new phenomenon, the exact 
nature of which they carmot define, has come into 
their world, making them either feel that the uni- 
verse is growing even madder or that it is becoming 
very sane. 

Confronted by a Changed person who comes to 
make restitution for some wrong done, many un- 
changed people are not sure how to deal with the 
situation. Some one coming, seemingly out of the 
blue, to make, with Absolute Honesty and humility, 
restitution for a wrong done to them! It is unpre- 
cedented; and there are no printed rules or regula- 
tions they can refer to which will tell them how, 
without loss of dignity or acquiring patronage, to deal 
with this strange situation; and, more important than 
that, there is obviously no ulterior motive in the 
amazing visit of this Changed Life which has come to 
them voluntcuily to confess, ask forgiveness and, if 
the wrong demands it, to repay. That, in itself, is 
unique and is not to be dealt with by reference to any 
book of words. 

As they listen to this Changed Life which suddenly 
confronts them these strangers to restitution often do 
not understand the feelings they experience. Yes, the 
world, they are quite certain, is becoming very mad — 
or, perhaps, very, very sane! v ^ 

^> 3 ^^ would ^ surprised, ^^e if the" 

Oxford Group told them that, whe^ confrontai with a 
Changed Life making restitution to them, their mixed 
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fediags are due not to men or womoi talking about 
wrong and right but to the unusual situation of one 
soul fydog another with Absolute Honaty and with 
Christ as witness. There is Httle wonder that htmi 
a worldly point of view restitution appears as a 
phenomenon and that, more ojften than not, they can 
use no words of condenmation or of ridicule, for often 
durii^ our restitution to others God speaks to them 
about themsdves. 

Those who have surrendered and made complete 
atonement for their wrongs to other people su*e in 
agreement that they have never, whatevor foe cost 
has been to them, regretted making foe right sort of 
restitution. It often requires more courage foan some 
of us can imagine oursdves possessing to make a con- 
fession which might very concdvably spell ruin in 
foe eyes of society; but those who wish to put them- 
selves right with Gfod know they must also put them- 
selves right with man; and so a husband t^ a wife 
of a sin which has been foe cause of fodr drifting 
apart; a confession go& to some one too far off to 
own up to by spoken word and atones for a urong; 
an employer is interviewed by an employee who ao 
knowl^ges some vrrong done agamst hW and vice 
versa; sins are acknowl^ged, forgiveness adced. But 
whatever foe occasion of the restitution, it is not just 
an empty dramatic gesture with no true or con- 
structive significance; it is an indispensable condition 
for the birth of a new spiritaal life. 

Restitution is not easy. Only those who have done 
so realize foe strength sometimes needed to write 
even a lettm* of restitution to a pmmi thousands (ff 
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milei away as atonement fi>r a sin, even though that 
sin may be known only to the writer. It may be a sin 
that might never come to %ht but for rise letter of 
restitution; or a sin that appears trivial to the worid; 
perhaps we have been dishonest or uncharitable oidy 
in thought But, without God’s positive powo* 
bdiind us, a letter about what may seem to strangers 
a trivial matter, but one which will get us right with 
ourselves and men, is often difficult even to place in 
the post-box. So we stand cogitating on the possible 
effects of slipping that letter in that post-box and 
allowing it to fall to where we can never retrieve it. 
Doubting God, a wave of self-consciousness comes 
over us, a feeling that we may be making fools of our- 
sdves unnecessarily, lowering our prestige, asking ftur 
trouble; a conviction that the unconfessed past is the 
past and is best foigotten. But if while we hesitate 
we realize that God is really with us and that an act of 
restitution, great or small as it may be, is necessary, 
our hand, God guided, without hesitation creeps up 
to the post-box and the letter goes beyond our 
recalling, to carry out one more act of atonement that 
will set us fiee firom our past selves. 

John Roots in his challenging Oxford Group 
pamphlet da ApostU to Youth describes very helpfully 
what restitution even by letter writing can mean n> 
an imhappy soul. Writing of Frank Buchman he says: 

'. . . he accepted the pastorate of a church among the 
woridng people of Philaddphia, leaving this charge at 
the end of three years to found the first Lutlwran 
hotpice and settlement house for poor boys. A diflSsr* 
txae with the trustees led to his resignation in protest 
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at what he considered their insufficient provision of 
food for the boys, and in 1908 he again went abroad* 
He was unhappy and perplexed. Resentment against 
certain of the trustees festered in his heart. For some 
time he had had an uneasy feeling that this was 
causing the trouble. Always pride had forbidden 
humiliation before these men against whom he felt he 
had a just grievance. 

‘Whilst visiting in the English Lake District and still 
in this state of mind he wandered one day into a little 
country church where a woman was speaking on some 
aspect of the Cross. Something in what she said stirred 
him to the depths, and he saw himself for what he 
truly was. It was the turning-point. Next day he 
mailed to America six letters of simple apology, and 
at the head of each.he wrote: 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss. 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 

He never heard from those six men. But for the first 
time in a year he felt the power of Christ returning as 
an inward reality.* 

*And pour contempt on all my pride’ ! That is the 
secret not only of restitution but of a spiritual life. 
What great unimaginable possibilities it conjures up 
for usi If we could pour contempt on all our pride 
there is no avenue of spiritual life which would not be 
open to us. There is nothing we would hesitate to do 
to put ourselves right with God and man. Self would 
go by the board and in its place a great understand- 
ing would come. Restitution would be the perfect 
God-guided act for our ultimate spiritual perfection. 
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not only when we initially change our lives to Christ 
but throughout the difficulties of our striving for a 
spiritual life. How many of us can pour ccmtempt on 
aU our pride — ^not fifty per cent, but a hundred per 
cent, of it? Or how many realize what that contenipt 
would mean to us? It would not be just ignoring our 
pride but spuming it as if it were something far too 
inferior to our natures to be noticed. 

‘When Pride cometh, then cometh Shame’, is what 
the proverb says, and pride enters into many more 
things we think, say, or do than we realize. Even in 
making restitution pride tries hard to take a hand. 
‘Shall I bother to tell the authorities that I did 
something which was the cause of So-and-So getting 
into trouble, although he was innocent?’ a man con- 
templating restitution says to himself. ‘If I confess 
now it may mean losing !ill my friends, having to leave 
the town, being laughed at for rakii^ up a silly 
scandal which died down years ago; being made to 
feel small and ridiculous for not leaving well alone. 
Anyway, if I do confess, I feel I shall never be aide 
to lift up my head again.’ And so pride goes on, 
giving us what appear to be good excuses for not 
making atonement for some sin which lies hidden 
from man, but not firom God, when, if we could be 
honest with ourselves and pour contempt on all our 
pride, we should realize that this very act of restitu- 
tion is absolutely necessary, whatever the cost, if we 
are to right an injustice to another and put ourselves 
right with God. 

“What if my restitution towards a certain person 
does more harm than good?’ Some of us, with good 
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excuK, often ask that. The answer is that where it is 
essential the important thing for us is to go through 
with restitution^ for none of us knows for certain 
what ^fect our acts of atonement will have until 
we have made them. The results of restitution 
are (rfhm so unexpectedly in our fovoiu* that we 
wonder afterwards why we had any qualms about 
making it. 

Into this jK'oblem tho-e enters the important sdudon 
of God-guidance. It is the acid test of the good and 
the wisdom of our intentions and the arbitrator for 
our dedsions. If we remembtt that surrendered lives 
are in truth God-directol lives and that we have the 
Purity of the Ghrist-mind as our example, prayer 
can help us where we cannot help ouisdves. We are 
often inclined to forget that G(^ can take care of 
other people as well as us. 

Spiritual discretion is often the better part of 
mental valour when we contemplate making restitu- 
tion. It is of no profit to God or man for us to wreck 
innocent lives by indiscretions prompted by over-zeal. 
The Holy Spirit is absolute discretion; God-given 
guidance should prompt all our acts of restitution, 
telling us what atonement constitutes, the right time 
to m^ it, the form it should take, ai^ giving, if we 
need it, the sjnritual strength to carry it out for the 
best ofall parties concerned. There is no knowing the 
great good our courage will do if it is really God- 
guided; we may nevar know how many lives may 
come to Christ because d'it or what it may mean in 
^uituid gain to us. 

Qmst gives us, in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
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the classic example of restitution. It is alunys woi# 
repeating: 

* will arise”, says the Prod%al Son, “and go to my 
&ther, and «dU my unto him, ‘Father, I Imve sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no nmre worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one cd* thy hii^ 
servants.* ” 

‘And he arose, and came to his &ther. But while he 
was yet a&r off, his &ther saw hin^ and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. 

‘And the son said unto him, ‘‘Father, 1 have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” 

‘But the faAer said to his servants, “Bring fiirth 
quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his &et: and bring the 
&tted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and make merry: 
for this my son was dead, and is alive ag^; he was 
lost, and is found.” ’ 

Such is the Divine concq}tion of the act of restitu- 
tion and there we have in the last sentence Christ’s 
definition of a changed life: ‘ . . . was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost and is found.* 

It is obvious to us that pride does not enter in this 
perfect example of atonement. The son makes no 
excuses for his sins. He shoulders them and faces his 
father; he is simple, direct, and honest. That is 
exactly what our restitution should be, although it 
may be misunderstood by those who hear the rejme- 
ing but do not know the cause, for Christ shows us 
that some people are unable to comprehend resdtu- 
tt(m and fbrg^venesi when in the parable the dder 
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son, who has heard his father’s rejoicing at the 
younger son’s return, complains to his father, remind- 
ing him of his good service that has received none such 
reward. The father replies to the elder son’s protests 
by again saying: Tor this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ That is the 
perfect description of a changed life. It is inevitable 
that unless we can make them understand all that 
restitution means to a changed life there will be 
people of the elder son type always with us. 

We must not expect all our acts of restitution to be 
received with acclamations of joy as if we are all 
prodigal sons returning home, and should therefore 
receive the modem ^uivalent of a fatted calf. Our 
atonement may perhaps mean payment that will be 
a trial to us, or it may be flatly ignored as were Frank 
Buchman’s six letters. But if we make our restitution 
in the right spirit it is certain that we shall know that 
‘power of Christ as an inward reality’. 



GUIDANCE 


as it is writim^ Thmgs which saw not^ and ear hard not^ and 
which entered not into the heart of man, whatsoever things God pepcared 
for them that love Him.* 

1 CX>R1NTHXAKS ii. 9« 

*For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God* 

ROMANS viii. 14 . 


F 




GUIDANCE 

’For wc walk by ftiith, not by coa. v. 7. 

Divine guidance to a life changed from Sin to God 
is the Holy Spirit taking a normal intelligehce and 
directing it in the fullest harmony with ffis will for 
the good of the individual and his neighbours. 

Seeming .trivialities are not overlook^ by the Holy 
Spirit. A small point overlooked to-day may have 
a big consequence to-morrow. Suggestions as to con- 
duct, solutimis to material and spiritual chfikulties 
arc given by daily guidance. It is God using for our 
best, in partnersMp with us, the lives wc have sur- 
rendered to His care. 

The Oxford Group realize that guidance is not any- 
one’s particular property; it is as free to all of us as 
are the sun and air, and that there is no reason why 
every one, whatever their status or Christian creed, 
cannot come out of the darkness to breathe the dear 
and spiritual health-giving properties ofCk>d’s radiant 
counsel. ‘Every good gift and every perfect boon is 
from above.’ lafe under guidance takes on eventful 
potentialities, is full of interest, and is in accordance 
with every type of personality. It is all-wise and all- 
embradng, building up our right God-appointed kind 
of ego, until we fed that life has always for us in the 
future that adventurous feeling of youth and hqpe 
that is reborn within most of us when on a glorious 
ftesh morning we Ineathe the exhilarating air cf 
Spring. 

Divine guidance takes away ftom us that fear of 
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to-monow which, in conjunction with the troubles 
of to-day, so oftm malus life intolerable for us. Not 
only is our to-day in God’s keeping but our to-nmrrow; 
we have surrendered that to Him, too, so why fear 
whatever we think to-morrow must bring us as a 
logical sequence of to-day’s events? Fear of the 
future, whether it be to-morrow pr old age, means 
that we do not trust in God’s guidance. Our faith 
in the future is the infallible test of our faith in Him. 
How many people have it? Can we visualize half 
the world or even our few friends free from fear not 
only of the present but of the future? If this could 
be, unbalanced civilization would slow down to its 
proper course, like a stream that has battled its way 
through rocks and crevices and reached, at long last, 
a smooth, straight course, where the sunlight ripples 
through its crystal clearness, as it flows serenely on to 
meet the Great Ocean we call the After-Life. 

Quiet Time with the Holy Spirit every morning 
before ‘the daily toil and common round’ of the world 
commences wiU put us in the right key for the day. 
These early morning Quiet Times in which God 
impresses on our minds His counsel become living 
spots in the rou^e of ordinary life. The Oxford 
Group a^ocates isf^Aise of a pencil and note-book 
so that^l^may record every God-given thought and 
idea that comes to us during our time alone with 
Him, that no detail, however small, may be lost to 
us and that we may not shirk the truth about our- 
^selves or any problem, when it comes to us. 

It is not su^pested that everything we write down 
during our Quiet Times necessarily comes from God. 
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The himian mind, being what it is, wandors fimn 
concentration at an cmtside intermption, takes up a 
train thought it finds hard to di^ard, invents car 
remembers a thought of its own. But to th<»e closdy 
in touch with God it becomes easy after a short while 
to differentiate between spiritual and human mes> 
sages. In cases of difficulty our guidance can be 
‘checked up’ with the teachings of the Bible or by 
conference with others who are also receiving guid- 
ance m Qpiet Times. 

Prayer is the natural complement of God Direc- 
tion. We caimot expect God to talk to us if we do not 
talk to Him, but to the Oxford Group it is not always 
essential continually to ask God for help in every 
move we make, or in every problem of our daily lives. 
If we have faithfully surrendered our lives to Him, 
God is our Pilot and knows our every movement and 
thought. When we listen for His guidance during 
our Qpiet Tim^ all requests asked or unasked are 
answered. Petitions are not always necessary, for if 
our attitude towards God is conducive to real guid- 
ance, thai that initsclf is Prayer. 

The age of miracles is still with us, altlunigh we 
may not see the signs in the sky or the spectacultur 
manifestations on earth which we think miracles are. 
Real prayer receives a real answer in any place at 
any time. ‘God works in a mysterious way won- 
ders to perform’ in a world that confuses the material 
shadow with the spiritual substance. )No s upplic a- 
tion to God from the heart is ever lost! Wemaythirik 
the answer to it is a l ong tim e conung or &at it is 
nm answered ii^the way w e \^m t, tot to €k>d,wto 
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knows neither Space nor Time, it is the best answer 
at the best time for us. *For a thouscmd years in Thy 
si^t are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night* 

Words in every language, spoken aloud or mentally 
formed, in sincere prayer are active spiritual mes- 
sages radiating to Gkxi and received by Him as soon 
as they are uttered. Prayer does not depend on an 
attitude of the physical l^y but on the attitude 
the sfnritual setf. Neither does prayer, of necessity, 
bring a feeling of spiritual elevation nor does its 
reality depend on the form or the wording our peti- 
tions take. Fixed forms of prayer used in services 
are necessary for united worship, and writtai prayers 
emanating from God-fearing men and women are 
real aids to our closer communion with Gk>d. But 
neither a Church nor a saintly composer of the most 
beautiful prayer would sugg^t that the fixed prayer 
is more than a guide to the prayer we should pray 
when we are alone with God. 

It is necessary in our Quiet Times to give our minds 
to God free from doubts and distractions, to ensure 
our absolute negation to everything but our convic- 
tion that He can, and will, tell us what He thinks 
best fin* us to do, or not to do, in the plan of our daily 
lives, or in a problem which confronts us. If we truly 
believe our guidance is from God we must recognize 
that it is not necessary to ask God numberless times 
for His help in a diffioilty or to agitate ourselves lest 
He should fail us in answer.^ ‘Use not vain 
repetitimis*, said St. Matthew. 

The Heveim^ R. H. Steuart, S.J., in his helpful 
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little essay A Map of Primer gets down, with re^d human 
insight, to the difficulties the avenge person has in 
shutting himself or herself entirely away fiom the 
world when in prayer: 

‘Distractions’, he writes, ‘may be divided rougUy 
into two kinds: (i) Thoughts about one’s daily 
activities, past, present, and future; associations called 
up by sounds and movements around us; definite 
temptations of every description, coming one knows 
not whence. (2) Weariness, with accompanying disgust 
for our present occupation; doubts about the praya: 
itself; fears of idlenei^, self-delusion, vanity; strong im- 
pulses to get up at once and do something else — this, 
often, just when our sensible devotion is at its strongest 
These are often, too, intensified by secret doubts about 
the forgiveness of past sin, and clouded by an indefin- 
able feeling that somehow I am radically different, for 
the worse, fiom every one eke, and that, do what I may, 
I never shall and never can get nearer to God.’ 

Prayer and Quiet Times with God are very similmr 
in the various distractions and doubts which often 
beset them. When a God-thought comes into our 
minds we sometimes doubt its authenticity; we 
say to ourselves, ‘It’s all very well to get that as 
guidance, but what is the use of it to me without the 
practical means to carry it out?’ It is then that we 
are forgetting that God n ever guides us to do anv- 
t hing He does not give us the means to carry out. 
‘FaiSils the assuranceof things ho]^ for, the piw- 
ing of things not seen.’ If we trust and go right ahead 
to carry out His instructions, however obscure the 
means or objective may sean to us, it is amazing to 
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the unenlightened minds' how God not only provides 
the guidance but the assistance and the outcome 
which is best for us according to His Plan. Doubt 
stifles and makes abortive our attempt to act upon 
God-Counsel. When we cany out fearlessly God- 
given prompting to do what may seem at the moment 
impossible in our circumstances,, we see the Divine 
meaning and implication of Christ’s walking on 
the water— for all time. Christ walked on the water 
to show us that by faith everything is possible. 
He walked that water trusting in God. It was 
His demonstration to men of the powers of Faith. 
According to our faith is it possible unto us, was His 
message. 

Self-will is the hardest thing in existence to sur- 
rendCTtoGod. The majority ofus will surrender just 
enough of ourselves to Him so that we can keep what 
we think is our independence. It is that little piece 
of self-will we keep, even although we think it is so 
secret and hidden that God Himself will not notice 
it, which prevents us from reedving the infinite and 
complete benefits and grace of guidance. We must 
give our entirety to God in our Qpiet Times with 
Him and when we are carrying His guidance out. 
This seems at first as difficult as is giving one’s entire 
t houfdr ts..amI co ncentrat ion to...God in prayo*, but 
discipline ove r ourlelf-w ill. a lthough it niav be sl ow. 
c otri^tvith pract ice; a nd pract ice and re gularity are 
as necesary to leannny to, ma ke the best uw of 
guidance as they are in learning anything that is 
worth learning in this world. 



THE FOUR ABSOLUTES 
I. ABSOLUTE HONESTY 

* Whatsoem things nre fruty whatsomr things m korumiAki wkat^^ 
ever things m just, whatsoever thirds are pure^ tduUsoev^ Aings are 
lovely^ whatsoever Aings are of good report; if Acre be any virtue^ and if 
there be any praise^ think on these things* 

PHiuppum iv. 8. 

*Liie pure^ speak true, right wrongs follow the King— 

Else, wherfore bom?* 

*TOJNY50N» 

*All things are possible to him who believes; th^ are less difficult to 
him who hopes; ih^ are ea^ to him who loves, <md simple to any who 
do all thru? 


BROTHER LAURENCE. 




ABSOLUTE HONESTY 

'Bright Thou^ts, dear Deeds, Ckmstancy, Fidelity, Bounty and 
generous Honesty are the gems of noble mixids.* 

sm THOMAS BROWNE. 

‘To thine own self be true,’ said Shakespeare, ‘and it 
must follow as the night the day thou canst not then 
be false to any man.’ To ourselves the absolute truth; 
to others as truthful as we are to ourselves. Gan we 
do it? Can we sit down even for a few moments and 
face the self the world does not see and tell that self 
the absolute truth? Then, having told that hidden 
self the absolute truth, can we be honest and let that 
truth become a conscious part of ourselves? How 
many of us can do that? 

Absolute honesty is the proud boast of many people. 
‘One thing about me’, they will say, ‘is that no one 
can deny that I’m always honest about everything 
and everybody.’ We all know that complacent type 
too well. They enjoy pointing out other people’s 
weaknesses and indiscretions to their face and are 
rather surprised when the recipients of this form (d* 
honesty are not exactly pleased. Why on earth 
should other people be pleased when we destroy 
their illusions or lay bare their weak points? The 
methods of the self-righteous, who woidd be honest 
at all costs but their own, are more harmful to 
spiritual life than they realize and bring contempt 
on the work of Christ ‘A conscience void of offence 
toward God and men’ is the best remedy for self- 
rightoous hrmesty. 
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Under God’s guidance absolute truthMness is 
tempered with cmnmon sense and kindiiness. There 
is no reason why we should flaunt and enjoy what 
we think is Absolute Honesty so much that we should 
tell a neighbour a truth about himself which is 
ndther a sin of his nor our business. Stiivii^ for 
Absolute Honesty should not be a weapon for us to 
bludgeon our way to what we think is perfection. 
*k>ove diy neighbour as thyselT is sufficient test as to 
our motives for honesty. There is no reason why, in 
our determination to be honest with God, we should 
destroy the belief in God in other people; and many 
people’s belief in God is founded on their belief in 
humanity, kindliness, faithfulness, in the fulfilment 
of obligations, moral or material. God-given dis- 
cretion is better than oiu: unloving determination to 
be honest at all costs, mostly other people’s. 

'An honest man ’s the noblest work of God’, quotes 
Robert Bums. Honesty must be allied to nobiUty of 
mind and purpose. Some of us use frankness as a 
sort of scourge to punish those we feel are not quite 
as good as we think we are. Minds such as these are 
fiirther from Christ than they suppose. Is honesty 
that has no discretion much use? St. Paul says: 'All 
things are lawful; but all things are not expedient. 
Alt things are lawful; but all thin^ edify not.’ 
Honesty is the truth which belongs to God, and when 
we use it we are using God’s power. If we use God’s 
power in the wrong way or at the wrong time, why 
should we grunffile because it is ineffective or has 
the opposite effect to what we think it should have? 
A sudden fit of fiankness about other peo|de without 
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a prdimmary self-examination can do untold harnc^ 
We must be absolutely honest with ourselves before 
we can be al»olutdy honest about otha: people. It i^ 
one of the essentials of Chrisdan Kfc. 

Many pec^le revd in what they diink is Absolute 
Honesty. They are convinced that it means tellh^ 
the bald, \invarnished facts about themselves even if 
it invdves otha* people. If the truth is without 
consideration or discretion, it is better to keep a 
silent tongue and await the decision of our guidance 
than to blurt out what may be a truth but a truth 
which will send a person ev'en farther from leadii]^ 
a Christian life. God-given counsd is wise counsd. 
Petty criticisms do not induce a vital faith in God. 
Truth should not be merdy destructive but spiritually 
constructive. Honesty is not, of necessity, criticism. 
If Love is the rock from which our fountain of 
Honesty springs, then it is Honesty in its purest sense. 

Family life must have its roots in honesty if the 
family is to remain united. It is not surprising that 
children who know that their parents are not hon»t 
with each other are not honest with their parents. 
Modem children are said by some popular writers 
to be an unsolvable problem, a kind of phenomencm 
in the social history of the world. Children of any 
are a problem to tike grown-ups of a previous genera- 
tion and they alwa)^ will be. Modom children are 
products of modem conditions and as they grow with 
it have to adapt themselves to the changing con<ti- 
tions of the world. It is not the fault of the modem 
children that a large percentage of them are happy- 
go-lucky pagans who have discarded God as an 
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out-df4ate institution. Thdr eyes are naturally, 
ea^ly fixed on the promised fniits of life, \dtality 
aid prc^ess. If their parents or their teachers can- 
not, or will not, show die powo* of Christ lo youth as 
a livii^ force which does not bind youth but offers it 
the best and fullest way of living, then the fault is 
theirs, because they will not face the -undeniable truth 
that &e simple ndes of Christianity are as modem, 
and as applicable to enjoyment and appreciation of 
life at its best to-day as diey were when Christ 
changed the old tribal conditions into a new and 
pracdcal way (rf family co-operation. 

Honesty in morals is an essmtial to a real happiness 
which has no fear of the present or the future. How 
can any husband or wife live in perfect understanding 
if either has a secret which, should it come to light 
from an outside source, will wreck their partnmhip? 
If real, unshakable love exist between two people, 
whatever the fault that one may confess to the other, 
it will sink into insignificance, or take its proper place 
between them, if honesty is made as a tribute to that 
love. A sin which comes to light fix>m an outside 
source often destroys the union of two people. 
Rductance to be honest about our faults, mist^es, 
or sins with a person we are united to by love is lack 
of faith, not oitiy in that person but also in the reality 
of that love. A love which dies because one con- 
fesses, Mdth honest motives, a sin to the other is not 
worth having, and any love which can embrace 
mutu^ honesty is very near to the ideal which God 
had for men and women when He ordained 
marriage. 
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Moral honesty with our friends, who cooperate 
with us for happiness, is very necessary if we are to 
know that we can rdy on them to stand with us in an 
emergency. How much more do we value friends 
whose affection is founded on candour and who wUl 
be honest with us when we are confronted with 
difficult situations in which we need honesty if we are 
to set a right view-point What are the use of half- 
truths, vapid words of consolation, or n^atiive advice 
to us when we are facing a crisis which needs to be 
confronted with Absolute Honesty? Some trf" us are 
like the proverbial ostrich which hides its head in 
the sand. How often do we say, ‘If it’s anything 
unpleasant I don’t want to hear it!’ when sub- 
consciously we know that the best thing fear us would 
be to face the truth honestly and seek for an honest 
solution to our problem or our sin. We cannot always 
hide our heads in the seinds of the fallacy that 
ignorance is bliss; our heads have to. come out some- 
times, and we often find that whilst we have beoi 
shutting our eyes to it the truth has grown much 
more difficult to cope with. Friendship that will allow 
for honest facing of mutual difficulties is the only kind 
of firiendship which is worth our having; the mutual 
ostrich kind is hardly firiendship; it certainly is not 
honest. 

How any one can possibly be even apparently honest 
in these days, is- a question which is very natural. In 
business to-day, whkh for most people is one big fight 
for bare existence, let alone profit, honesty has 
become a forgotten cypher. Cut-throat compedtfoh, 
false trading representations, underhand meffiods of 
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salesmanship, lack of capital, worry thousands into 
premature old age and disillusion. *Oo others before 
they can do you’ is the motif of the modem business 
world. But does it bring lasting fruits to any one? 
Millionaires’ wealth increases even whilst they sleep, 
but how many millionaires are ever free or can c^ 
five minutes of the waking day their own or can have 
one really free minute alone to face God, to whom 
money is only the invention of Man and Who recog- 
nizes the accumulation of wealth by men as the 
mirage it is ? How many millionaires crash every year 
from their gilded heights to depths the average man 
is spared from? Many of us feel we want to be 
millionaires, and in some aspects it is an understand- 
able ambition, but for every million added to the 
wealth of one man a million is gained from countless 
others. The natural wealth of the world is neither 
ours nor theirs; it is God’s. We are all stewards to 
God, for His property, by His permission. That is 
a fact no Christian can refute. As that is so, why 
should we be so ridiculous as to think we can prosper 
to any real happiness if we use dishonest metbods to 
gain undue possession of the wealth which at its 
source is Absolute Honesty? The popular belief is 
that honesty emmot go hand in hand with business, 
gut it-eap. Many of the Oxford Group who are in 
business have witnessed to the fact that honesty makes 
not only for the right kind of business with a just 
profit but gains diem fnends, and any astute business 
man knows that a fiiaid in the business world is a 
considerable a«et Being honest in business does not 
mean bong a fix>l. ^Rendo' dierefore unto Ckiesar 
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the things Uiat are Caesar’s; and unto God^the 
thii^ that are God’s’, said Christ. 

.^3solute Honesty in business means our bring levd, 
our playing the game of business as cleanly as we 
wotild play any other game. We ‘blackball’ a man 
from decent society when he cheats at cards; then 
how much more should decent society ‘blackball’ a 
man who cheats the poor, robs defenceless widows 
and orphans by his ruthless methods to gain more 
wealth than he can ever make use of, although his 
methods of robbery may be within the law? The 
business world of to-day must be cleaned up, and 
swiftly, if the devastating moral degeneration its ten- 
dencies are causing is to be checked before they have 
made a lasting harmful impression on the lives of 
millions. 

‘Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto the 
Lord, and not unto men’, said St. Paul. Whatever 
our work in life, Absolute Honesty can bring it to the 
only fruition that is worth having. How many of us 
fed impelled to stop working when the person who 
oversees us has turned his back? It is a natural 
inclination but typical of our inborn desire to give 
only as much as we are compelled to for the wage we 
are paid. What of those of us who do just the amount 
of w<»k we need do, in just the way we want to do it, 
and, although we are paid to give our best, we fed we 
do not see why we should put ourselves out to give 
it unless con^^led to? Many of us are incUned to 
forget that unless we give our l^t in the best possible 
way and spirit, we carmot expect to get the best rith^ 
tmt of our present life or the future. Do we rec<^;ni^ 

o 
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that dishonesty is at die root of our lassitude 
in tlu: way we perform the work we are p»d for? 
It is spiritually interesting to analyse our working 
method and try to discover if we have ever con- 
sidered Absolute Honesty in any remote way as the 
due, not only of those we work for, but of Work, 
which is, in itself, one of the greatest blessings ever 
bestowed upon mankind. 

Some Christian sects spend money, precious time, 
and talents in proving their exclusive r^ht to be the 
real and, sometimes, the* only true religion, as pro- 
pounded by Christ. Their statements and reasons for 
this are mainly honest convictions from good-living 
people, but how many of these good-living people can 
face the Absolute Chi^t. Honesty which would show 
them that uncompromising Sectarianism has kept 
more people away from places of worship than it has 
attracted to them? How many will tell us quite 
honestly that all that really matters to the world is 
that Christ should rule where men have failed; how 
many will confess, in absolute truth, that thousands of 
clean-living and thinking people prefer to remain 
spiritusdly asleqp and enjoy the good things of life 
without religion, because the Christian Faith makes 
no sq>peal to them? Will these sects face Absolute 
Honesty and admit it is not these naturally clean- 
living people who have failed religion but that it is the 
rd^otts that have failed them? How many more 
clo’gy will join those who have surrendered their lives 
to G^, and witnessed for Christ, and tell us— and, 
at the same time, God — ^that they have realized that 
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in thdr ministries tliey have taken the letter for the 
spirit but that henceforth Christ is gmng to be as redi 
to them as He was to His Dinnples ? Most clergy are 
careful in the carrying out of thdr responribifities and 
in their faith; but if they are to bring about the re- 
naissance of Christianity for all, they must recognize 
Christ, not as a far-away Ideal, but as a close and 
living Reality. 

To us laymen the Oxford Group stresses Ateolute 
Honesty in the practice of our Christianity as of para- 
mount importance, not only to the religions which 
we are members, but to the living Faith of Christ 
the King. How many of us are really living lives 
of Absolute Sincerity of Christian purpose? Do we 
really practito on Monday what we have professol 
on Sunday? Are we in practice soldiers of Christ the 
King or do we when we sing lustily that we are His 
Christian soldiers feel stirred for the moment and then 
desert the ranks directly the hymn has ended? How 
many of us care whether the place we worship in is 
empty or full, as Icmg as we are spiritually content 
and ^e sermons are not too long? Have we made 
much, or any, effort to get those outride to come in 
and to find Christ in our religion or do we think that 
is the ptarson’s business? Are we rso/ Christians? Dowe 
even Imow the full rignificance of the word Christian? 
Is ours a faith we are proud of when we argue about 
it with an outsider but one which does not make us 
argue within oursdves whether we are really a ^x)d 
example of the products of that faith? What sfoout the 
layman’s Absolute Honesty? If we tspect the clergy 
to have and practise it we mmt pracdse it ouzsdves. 
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* Wifi miojm, scribes and Pharism^ fypocrites! farye an tike unto 
whited s^lckreSf which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are 
full if dead men's bones and of all unclearmess* 

ifATTHEW xxiii. 27. 

'Fear to do base, unworthy things, is wdour. If duy be done to us — 
to suffer them is valour, too.* 


BEN JOliraON* 




ABSOLUTE PURITY 

*To the pure all things are pure: but to them that are defiled 
and unbelieving nothing is pure; but both their mind amd their 
conscience are defiled. 

‘They profess that they know God; but by their works they deny 
him, being abominable, and disobedient, and unto every good work 
reprobate.’— TITUS i. 15-16. 

Absolute purity is not only a law of Christian life 
demanding a clean mind in a clean body. It is a 
much larger word. It embraces clean conduct in 
business, in work and play, interest in world affairs, 
our use of our possessions, our attitude towards 
relations, friends, and acquaintances. In this sense 
absolute purity is akin to absolute honesty. Purity 
is being honest to the best side of our natures, mental, 
physical, and spiritual; it does not of necessity mean 
dullness. There is adventure in purity. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart’ said our Lord, and 
the ‘in heart’ is the secret of real purity. There is no 
worse hypocrite than he who is outwardly pure but 
unpure in his heart, forgetting that although man sees 
only the man, God sees the soul. All the outward 
restraint possible is of no significance if the heart 
festers with impurity. It is typical of some people 
who pretend to be shocked at some seeming indecency 
that their own secret thoughts are teeming with 
indecencies. They arrogate to themselves the ex- 
ternal purity of a lovely flower inviting admiration 
for its exquisite quality of colour and form, but be- 
hind the velvet delicacy of its petals is a heart rotten 
and worm-eaten. When our souls stand naked before 
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everything they do is traceable to sex-domination. 
Impurity? ‘What is that?’ they ask. There is no 
such word as impurity to those people who have made 
sex their god. 

Those others who deliberately put sex beyond the 
pale of discussion and consign it to the darkness of 
ignorance are often dangerous sinks of impurity 
themselves. Their whispers are even more destruc- 
tive than the voices that shout sex from the housetops. 
Their veiled innuendoes and allusions to sex often 
bring a blush to the check of the normal person more 
readily than a healthy allusion to sex, when that 
allusion is in its natural place. Impurity is the reason 
for these whisperings, not the purity those people 
delude themselves it is, and impurity which is dis- 
guised as purity is impurity of the most harmful kind. 

In the education of the young sex is still a bone of 
contention; many elders still believe the young can 
be brought up as better Christians if they arc spoon- 
fed on fairy stories about their origin. They would 
rather let their children as they grow to adolescence 
invent ghastly mental pictures or dex elop a horror of 
sex as something unclean, than put sex on a normal 
basis for instruction when the young mind is in a 
receptive condition to be put wise to natural instincts 
and methods of propagation. Those parents and 
teachers who are incapable of or shudder at the 
thought of enlightening a young mind which needs, 
at an opportune moment in its life, a simple helpful 
explanation of sex, are suffering from a shame which 
has its roots deep in impurity. ‘To the pure all things 
are pure’, and the minds of the normal young receive 
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sex instruction, helpfully given by one they respect, 
with the purity and reverence that is its natural right. 

With certain sets of people who call themselves 
‘Intellectuals’ impurity has become the fashion. A 
number of these ‘Intellectuals’ are really mental snobs 
with minds that, of little use to any one, are filled with 
colossal impertinence. Writers of a certain class of 
fiction decry all forms of decency and purity, gulling 
by their sheer audacity the reading public into the 
belief that if they put expressions and words that are 
not usually used in decent society into print it is a 
sign of genius. Writers who have been given by God 
talents beyond the ordinary descend into depths of 
filth in their work that would make the average hard- 
swearing but honest man disgusted. Even if literary 
critics condemn a pornographic book for its blatant 
indecency the sales do not suffer; publicity of any 
kind is an advertisement and there is an enormous 
number of people who will rush to buy a book which 
has been condemned for its indecency or, should the 
work be banned from public sale, offer large sums 
for copies that may be purchased through private 
channels. Beauty of words and great writing are not 
dead, but it will need a literary world thoroughly 
Changed to Christ to rid us of the pernicious influence 
of a minority of authors who would sell their souls to 
the Devil. 

The theatre and cinema are easy prey to those 
who would commercialize indecencies. Censors and 
police arc vigilant in most countries to stamp out 
moral degeneracy in entertainments, but the appe- 
tite of a prurient minority demands indecencies, 
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immodesties, and easy virtue in entertainments and 
is willing to pay well for them, so those who cater for 
this class of entertainment-goers use every device and 
subterfuge to give them what they want. Much that 
is not only against good taste but frankly harmfully 
obscene gets past the guardians of the morals of the 
entertainment public. ‘Where there *s a will there ’s 
a way’ is proved constandy in the business, and films 
and plays are often produced publicly which make 
the public wonder whether any kind of censorship 
exists at all. 

That pictorial art must shock to attract attention 
is the belief of some of those who have an artistic 
capacity. Modem art galleries and exhibitions exude 
suggestive nudity from their walls. Grossness is mis- 
taken for artistry; blatancy for originality; indecency 
for truth, until the average person often wonders if 
these artists are half-wits who have never grown 
beyond the silly crudity of their childish sex-obsessions. 

In this modern world it is believed to be impossible 
for any one who lives actively to lead anything 
approaching a virtuous life. How can one have 
untainted motives in the business world, for instance, 
when one has to compete with the lying mispresenta- 
tions of one’s competitors who will stick at nothing to 
ruin one? How can one think modestly when litera- 
ture, films, plays, and art rely on impurity to tickle 
the palate of a jaded public? How can one behave 
with purity when one is surrounded by people who 
find impurity of action the incentive to forgetfulness 
that we are not on earth for ever and ‘live to-day 
for to-morrow we may be dead’ a drug that deadens 
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them to sensitiveness and remorse? What shame is 
there in incontinence when pseudo-scientific writers 
tell us to allow our instincts full scope if we wish, 
because that is being ‘natural’ and that being ‘natural’ 
is the best way to be happy? 

The only Person who can answer these questions 
is Christ, and He cannot answer them for us unless 
we really want to know and will listen to what He 
tells us. How many people believe that though the 
world breeds impurity God can take it away? If 
we believe God can meet every temptation we must 
believe that God can keep us pure. He has never 
allowed a soul to suffer for resisting a temptation, al- 
though materially it may seem as if the results of that 
resistance have been a distinct loss to us. ‘And lead 
us not into temptation’ means ‘take away from us the 
burden of temptation that appean too great for our 
human nature to resist’. How many of us realize that 
the Holy Spirit can enter and sanctify a mind, sweep- 
ing its darkest corners, opening spiritual windows 
that human means cannot move, letting in the cleans- 
ing sunlight, bathing the spiritual room that is within 
us all in the serenity of real purity? Feeding the mind 
on impurities is like feeding the body on tainted food. 
Because we know the consequences to the body of 
such foolishness we would not eat tainted food, why 
then do we feed the mind on impure food that must 
slowly but surely kill the soul? Kill it until, because 
the Holy Spirit has been destroyed within us, we say 
bitterly that there is no God? 




3. ABSOLUTE UNSELFISHNESS 


^Let each man do according as he hath purposed in his heart; not 
grudgingly or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver,* 

2 CORINTHIANS ix. 7 . 

Wnd whosoever shall exalt himself shall be humbled; and whosoever 
shall humble himself shall be exalted* 

MATTHEW xxiii, 1 2. 




ABSOLUTE UNSELFISHNESS 

‘But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing/ — 2 thesssalonians 
iii. 13. 

Absolute unselfishness is only possible if we have 
absolute love; we can only be unselfish according to 
the love we bear towards the object of our unselfish- 
ness. This love is not necessarily admitted as love by 
the world. Sacrifice of ourselves or our interests to 
other people’s interests, without thought of reward is, 
in itself, love, although we may not consciously recog- 
nize it as such when we are performing our act of 
unselfishness. There is more joy in absolute unselfish- 
ness than selfish people realize and it is not an un- 
fruitful joy. Absolute unselfishness brings with it 
the knowledge that we are active for Christ, a zeal 
to go on and further Christ’s rule on earth, and a 
certainty that, whatever we may give of ourselves, 
our time, money, talents, or our love, it is returned 
by God in the very best way for us. ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days’ is a positive fact. The bread of unselfishness 
that we cast upon the great ocean of human life 
which whirls around us does come back to us, not 
only a hundredfold in Christ consolation, but in the 
only sort of happiness that is of any use to us modems 
in this world of illusions. 

Why are we envious of other people? It does not 
need a genius to tell us. We want things other people 
have that we feel we could appreciate more than 
they do. We are dissatisfied; life is unfair to us. Are 

H 
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we not all made alike? That being so why should 
other people be more fortunate? We want to be 
brilliantly coloured butterflies, not the drab moths 
that we think wc are. As we become soured by 
failures and disappointments Life to us becomes 
one long wanting, wanting; then sooner or later 
our envy turns to hate of others and of ourselves. 
It is then some silly people say they wish they were 
dead, until they are awakened from their torpor of 
disillusion by a new and inspiring cause for another 
fit of fresh revitalizing hatred against something or 
somebody else. How they wallow in self-pity! No 
one understands them, they are misjudged mortals 
who ‘have never had a real chance in life*. What, 
they ask, is life to them, anyway, but hell? And so 
they go on. Absolute Unselfishness? What rot! How 
can they be unselfish, they want to know, if they have 
to fight like wild beasts even to get what is due to 
them? — let alone have anything to be selfish about! 

‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.’ The curious thing is that the practice 
of Chris t-Unselfishncss takes away, as if by magic, 
all that self-pity, all those excuses we make to our- 
selves for our failures, all those feelings that we are 
being cheated, and, definitely, gives us in return the 
wonder of an inexplicable spiritual treasure, a descrip- 
tion of which is impossible to put into words. It is 
curious because it is true, and some great truths are 
v^ery curious to many of us ordinary people. 

Some of us arc spiritually proud with that pride 
that is inclined to make us thank God that we are 
not as other men arc, and to despise those whom we 
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feel are our inferiors in spirituality. It is that spiritual 
pride which gives us that sort of self-satisfaction that 
makes other people thank God they are not ‘religious’. 
A virtuous feeling which comes with some self-sacri- 
fice for the benefit of a faith we are members of, or 
the temptation to sin which we have, with much 
effort and self-restraint resisted successfully, often 
tends to give us that Pharisee attitude. Our spiritual 
selves are often selfish. When we have discovered a 
new way of spiritual living which makes us content, 
perhaps happier than we have e\^er been before, we 
are often apt to ignore the fact that there are many 
other people who, too, could, if we would show them 
how, find a better way of living, not by our fault- 
finding or superiority, but by real understanding of 
their difficulties and a simple demonstrative faith in 
Christ. We are so inclined, too, to forget that our 
prayers are not for ourselves alone and that they 
could be as beneficial to others as they can be to 
ourselves. Even if our efforts spiritually to help others 
are ineffective or if we realize that we cannot solve 
a social problem which is beyond our human scope, 
we can ask for the prayers of other people to unite 
them to our own. That is unselfishness. 

In home-life unselfishness is a sure foundation for 
harmony. It does away with friction and levels every- 
thing by love. Hatred and mistrust of one relation 
for another can surpass in intensity the hate and 
mistrusts unrelated people can have for one another. 
Family feuds, caused by jealousy, pride, and suspi- 
cion have wrecked many lives. Who amongst us does 
not know of a family, if not our own, which is split 
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by enmity? It is so very usual an occurrence that in 
time hating our relatives often becomes a sort of 
pastime and we arc very pleased with ourselves when 
we have scored some point in our favour in the game 
of hating those to whom we are related. The silly 
spectacle of two people, closely related, ignoring each 
other in public because they are playing the hating 
game is too familiar to some of us to be funny any 
longer. ‘Give and take’ is a popular remedy for un- 
selfishness that is supposed to be able to end these 
feuds, but the expression would be of more practical 
use if the ‘take’ were not included. ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ It is miraculous what giving 
with no thought of return can do to disarm the person 
who is opposed to us. When we give to him without 
a self-motive there is no hostile retort he can honestly 
make, whether our giving be essentially material, 
a point of argument, or a point of personal pride. 
The practice of the Absolute Unselfishness of Christ 
is an unfailing remedy for family discord. 

It is natural for growing children to resent parental 
control, which they think is bad discipline or selfish 
ownership, and to make up their minds to get away 
from home at the first opportunity. But what chil- 
dren brought up to value unselfishness and with the 
example of Christ before them would not understand 
and appreciate advice and wise control from parents 
who have not only instilled that unselfishness into 
them but practised it themselves? 

Because it is founded on love, unlimited unselfish- 
ness between married people makes marriage proof 
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against disagreements and divorce, and the bond 
between them grows stronger as the years pass. This 
mutual unselfishness can become, by practice, an 
instinct; one knows what the other needs without 
asking and supplies it without showing what the 
unselfishness costs the giver. Appreciation of the 
other’s unselfishness does not lessen but grows as 
character develops. It is real comradeship, and love 
without comradeship is not marriage in the true 
sense of the word. 

In these days pride is becoming a world- wide 
obsession. More than ever before people are judged 
and given place according to their possessions, rank, 
feats, and accomplishments. Even some kinds of 
humility are the worst form of pride. Many people 
are proud of being ‘nobodies’. ‘After all. I’m only a 
nobody’ is a silly expression of pride we hear far too 
often. 

‘For what shall a man be profited if he shall gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his life?’ Some national 
heroes are really world heroes; they bring, through 
their sheer pluck and determination new possibilities 
of living to every one. 

But who will deny that the modern mania for record- 
breaking is not often fostered by national selfishness, 
jealousy, and pride? If an airman of one country 
flies round the world or across a continent in a few 
days or hours a man of another country attempts to 
beat that record in a less number of days or hours; 
having accomplished that feat another airman of 
another country starts off to beat him. Dangers? 
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Death? What are they when we are beating a record ? 
Think of the prestige of our country, of the mayors 
and corporations who will turn out in their full 
regalia to greet us when we land; of the cheering 
crowds who would not be there to cheer if we had 
failed; think of our basking in the glaring limelight 
of publicity (at least until some one more intrepid or 
more unimaginative than us beats our record) ; think 
of the advertisement we bring to the manufacturers of 
the materials we use for our feat and the money they 
pay us for risking our lives to advertise their goods. 
What fun life is ! 

But where and when will this ridiculous world-wide 
mania end, whether it be for Olympic games that 
have no comradeship in their motives, stunt-flying, 
football cup-finals that are more notable for the size 
of the huge crowd watching than for the game itself, 
pole-squatting fools, non-stop dance records, starving 
men and women in barrels, or sporting matches in 
which the size of the purse is often of more importance 
to the public than the sportsmanship? In record 
making, or breaking, even a second can make one 
man greater than another; a quarter of an inch 
another man a national hero. We do not need to 
be carping spoil-sports, or to have great knowledge of 
crowd psychology, to envisage the great danger to 
civilization this change from healthy competition to 
widespread worship of the god of Selfish Pride and 
Jealousy this abnormal idolatry of feats has become. 
Other civilizations have worshipped that same god 
towards the ends of their glories. Is that a sign that 
we are towards the end of our civilization now? 
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Jealousy is selfishness. It is that extreme domina- 
tion of self which is the most unprofitable side of 
mankind. It does nothing for the lasting advantage 
of any man and more to make the world as a 
whole less happy than any other failing. Jealousy 
is a collective sin, as well as an individual one. It 
can destroy a nation as easily as it can impel indivi- 
duals to do things which they may regret for the 
rest of theif lives. None of us knows to what end our 
jealousy about even a small and unimportant thing 
will lead us, a small jealousy can in time become an 
obsessing giant. Murder is no unusual result of a 
jealousy which has never been checked from its 
small beginnings. 

To a certain degree we are all jealous and vain. 
Which of us can honestly say that we are not \’ain 
of our possessions, success, positions, self-restraint, 
liberty of action or thought, accomplishments, 
religious beliefs, agnosticism, goodness, or wicked- 
ness? — or jealous of other people’s? The family that 
eat very little so that they can save enough to buy 
themselves a piano they cannot play because their 
neighbours have a piano they can play arc not more 
foolish than we who give up things in our lives in 
order to be equal to our neighbours in any respect. 
Jealousy, envy, and pride, are the cause of our own 
little wars which we fight with our relations, friends, 
or neighbours, either in private or in public life. 
Before these petty wars with others can cease we 
must make peace within ourselves; we know it is as 
useless to compete with some one who refuses to 
comi)cte with us as it is to play a game with some one 
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who will not play. If we stop, the war stops; if we 
are not interested those who go on fighting find their 
joy and zest in the fight evaporating. Aloofness from 
wars of jealousy, envy, and pride does not necessitate 
our being self-satisfied; it merely requires spiritual 
common sense plus a sense of humour. 

Selfishness contributes a great deal towards class 
hatred. Universal waste in these days of glaring 
poverty is criminal, but who is going to stop it? 
Governments, laws, revolutions? Those who have 
more than their fair share of worldly goods hate 
criticism. ‘We don’t waste,’ they would say, ‘even if 
we did, if it is ours why should not we waste it? We 
can do as we like with our own? Selfishness? Is it 
your business what it is? In your own way you are 
selfish too. So why should not we waste our money, 
food, clothing if we feel we want to?’ Although there 
are many rich philanthropists who help the needy 
along, that is the attitude of some of those who spend 
as much on themselves in luxuries in a day as others 
can afford on bare necessities in a year. To these 
harmful few Absolute Unselfishness seems an impossi- 
bility or a remote fantasy of a disordered mind. They 
think they are owners by right of possession. How 
often some of us say that ‘Possession is nine points of 
the law !’ That is what selfishness is, when we allow 
our spiritual and material possessions to possess us. A 
man without wealth can be just as selfish as one with 
a fortune. We can and do waste our physical energies 
and spiritual possibilities as flagrantly as wealth is 
wasted; our spiritual potentialities for individual and 
universal good, as much as human life and materials, 
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are wasted in abortive endeavours to make the world 
better by human means alone. Nothing can take 
away that vital invisible part of each one of us which 
is God’s alone. 

Because it is invisible some of us think that part of us 
is non-existent, forgetting that things we cannot sec are 
often more important than things we can. By trying 
to the best of our abilities, under the direction of God, 
we can, if We will take to ourselves Absolute Christ-like 
Unselfishness, arrest this world-spread stupendous 
waste of good materials and equalize the positions 
of our fellow men. Neither laws nor civil bloodshed 
can ever accomplish this change to just administra- 
tion of wealth and possessions. It is the duty of each 
one of us to bring Christ into the problem. 




4. ABSOLUTE LOVE 

^Ifl Speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not Love, I 
am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 

^And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not Love, I am nothing. 

'And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body 
to be burned, but have not Love, it l/rofiteth me nothing." 

1 CORINTHIANS xiii. I -3. 

'Ey two wings a man is lifted up from things earthly, namely by 
Simplicity and Purity. Simplicity ought to be in our intentions; Purity 
in our affections. 

'Simplicity doth tend towards God; Purity doth apprehend and as it 
were taste Him" 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 




ABSOLUTE LOVE 


In loving thou doest well; in passion not, 

Wherein true love consists not. Love refines 
The thoughts, the heart enlarges; hath its seat 
In reason, is judicious, and is the scale 
By which to heavenly love thou mayest ascend. 

JOHN MILTON. 

Absolute Love is the motive power for Absolute 
Honesty, Purity, and Unselfishness. We can have none 
of those qualities in their absolute without Absolute 
Love. If we have Absolute Love for God we have 
all those qualities for the world. We can be paragons 
of righteousness, but if we have not Love we are 
spiritually lifeless. Love begets love; and our active 
love to-day will go on spreading over life into the far 
future like the circles upon a lake when we throw in 
a stone. Love uplifts us more than any other quality; 
it is the colour in the pattern of earthly existence. 

To every sensible thinking man and woman the life 
of Christ on earth should be irrefutable proof that 
His Absolute Love for mankind was, and is, an un- 
dying quality that even thousands of years cannot 
dim. That love which Christ showed us whilst He 
walked in flesh among men has gone on for nearly 
two thousand years, never getting out of date or 
ineffective. People are gradually realizing that mind 
is more important than, and can be as substantial in 
its effects as, matter. How much more important and 
real in its effects than either is love ! Mind in many 
cases is dependent on bodily condition; an enfeebled 
body inducing an enfeebled mind. Absolute Christ 
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Love is not dependent on any conditions; it needs no 
vast intellect or robust physical health to realize and 
use its illimitable powers; it is normal and practical, 
giving out and building up and is not an exclusive 
gift for the use of one type of individual more than 
another. It is the one indispensable part of existence 
that all the wealth there is, or ever has been, can- 
not buy. It helps those upon whom sorrow has 
suddenly cast a dark shadow, which seems can never 
be lifted, to get a right view-point for their future 
happiness; the continually troubled to realize that 
their eyes are focused on the side of life which 
inevitably leads to the no-man’s land of utter despair, 
and turns their attention to the infinite possibilities of 
a future which has no one to say nay to them but 
Cjod alone. 

Absolute Love transcends everything; it envelops 
the world, but the world will not see it. Absolute Love 
is the language of God and Truth in Perfection. The 
realization that God loves us takes away all fears, 
doubts, regret and remorse, shame of the past, dread 
of the future. Such love passeth all understanding, 
bringing in its train infinite patience with man, 
enduring courage in life, and complete trust in Christ. 
If we could love God with a fraction of the love God 
has for us our eyes would be open to a new vision, not 
only for ourselves, but for all mankind. 

‘By this’, said Christ, ‘all men know that yc are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ Disciples! 
Members of a fellowship of real equality! Abso- 
lute Love is not self-negation; it is using the best of 
ourselves for the best of other people and, in doing 
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SO, we realize that the best within us is a positive 
force for our own good as well as that of others. 
Many of us do not understand what fellowship means 
or that looking for self motives in people’s good 
actions is killing the good within ourselves. Many 
people look for motives in kindnesses that are 
proffered them. ‘What is he hoping to get out of it?’ 
they often think when they have been shown an 
unexpected generosity, and then the good proffered 
to them loses its most potent asset, the good Christ 
gave without thought of return or thanks. 

Many people who give, put too much importance 
on thanks which are not so necessary to the givers of 
good as they suppose. ‘I’ll never do anything for him 
again,’ a giver will say, ‘why he never even thanked 
me!’ Was Christ thanked for the greatest good He 
did — His becoming a man for us? When He was 
thanked by those upon whom He worked miracles He 
sent them on their ways feeling that He was happy 
that His belief and trust in His Father could, through 
Him, make them whole. Christ gave thanks to His 
Father, showing us that it is to God, the Fountain of 
all good, our thanks should be given. Should we not 
have others thank God for us than thank us alone? 
By that they are paying us the greatest tribute 
possible to be paid to man. 

Absolute Love is wanted in the world to-day more 
than anything else. If civilization is not to decay 
utterly it is our vital need. This is not pessimism. 
Consciousness that Absolute Christ Love only can 
save us is the most optimistic piece of honesty we can 
face. The majority of people will not face squarely 
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even the most pressing problems. They hope that in 
some way an unexpected salvation will appear from 
somewhere, sometime, somehow, soon, and put the 
world’s affairs perfectly straight and, in consequence, 
with little or no effort on their part they will be quite 
happy and comfortable again. But it is not quite so 
easy as all that to bring civilization at its ebb-tide back 
to the full flood of content and prosperity. To make 
its scales balance again the world needs to face its 
problems honestly and to recognize what the power 
of Christ’s love can do. How many people give more 
than a passing thought to the foolish administration 
of the world’s, or even their country’s affairs, the 
ineffectiveness of Godless governments and institu- 
tions and laws for which every individual is directly 
responsible as a citizen? Patriotism is not enough. 
Fearless, boundless love of God is the only key. 

Love is not only an emotion. Love is under- 
standing, and when we give understanding we give 
love. ‘A loving heart’, said Thomas Carlyle, ‘is the 
beginning of all knowledge.’ Who welcomes this 
knowledge of a loving heart? How many of us want 
to be troubled to realize that, in these days when 
poverty is a crime and charity is meted out with all 
the soullessness of the law, homeless honest men and 
women would rather remain homeless than accept 
help from soulless state machines they believe will 
cast an undying stigma on them? That workhouses, 
where charity has lost the blessed sweetness of its 
name, are in their very soullessness a punishment for 
poverty? That at night wrecks of humanity huddle 
together in the public places of great cities united in 
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the common bond of homelessness, whilst only a few 
humanitarians, with real pain in their hearts for these 
flotsam and jetsam on the stream of human life, try 
to alleviate their lot in some measure, but without 
being able to reach the root of this canker in our 
civilization that should know no want? Do we really 
care that hunger-marchers, who march with class 
hatred in their very souls against those they believe 
to be their oppressors, find at their journey’s end 
nothing that will give them back even their self- 
respect? Or that prisons, because of the lack of con- 
structive moral regeneration, cause the prisoners to 
nourish fresh projects for the very crimes punishment 
is intended tp stamp out? Do we care that prison life 
is often destructive, turning those who, because they 
believe the world has turned its back on them, into 
habitual criminals, when they might re-enter freedom 
wiser and better citizens? Do we think it is our 
business that reformatories and schools of correction 
leave on the young, who have taken the first wrongful 
step, a social blot they feel they can never clean 
themselves of? ‘Go and sin no more’ is of very little 
use to any one if his future has been destroyed and 
he is branded as an ex -convict to his dying day. 

And yet, knowing all these things, are we like some 
people who still wonder why one class wars against 
another class and wish to get back to that time when 
the lower classes \vere inarticulate because they were 
uneducated, and. the upper classes stolidly comfort- 
able and content in their knowledge that pride of 
family, prosperity in business, outward respectability, 
and strict conformity to social demands were the 
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backbone of the social system of that time? Being 
part of the system to-day we must realise that, in 
these times which change with the quickness and 
unexpectedness of a chameleon, that system has no 
deep roots. Education of the masses has loosened 
tongues, criticism, ideas, and dreams; working-class 
social revolutionaries are willing to die in order to 
put into practice reforms their forefathers could not 
have put into words not so very long ago. We must 
remember that no one can prophesy with certain 
knowledge or real foresight the nature of the change 
in the structure of social life that may come about 
even in our time but it is certain that ex ents will go at 
a far quicker pace as the next few years pass, and 
that the end may bring a holocaust, the like of which 
has never been seen or imagined. If half these prob- 
lems so near to all of us could awaken even a spurt of 
constructive action we should try to get down to the 
real solution by proving to the woild that Christ, with 
His Absolute Love for mankind, can and will save, 
for the sake of a few, the many who will not even 
know Him. 

It is those of us who call ourselves Christians who 
must demonstrate what Absolute Christ Love is before 
the world will accept it; who, whatever or whoever 
we may be, must accept Christ’s Absolute Love as the 
fountain from whence the essence of our being springs. 
Our endeavours to make Christ Love the very air 
which our souls breathe will be our best endeavours 
to make this world a better and happier place for all 
to live in. It is of no use to ourselves or to any one to 
picture to ourselves Perfect Christ Love and what it 
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could do universally and say it is pleasant to think 
of but impossible to use for the good of all, so why 
trouble about it at all? It will be our concerted 
efforts that will save us all from the unthinkable 
climax that unchecked class hatred may soon bring 
upon us, and unless real Christians determine now to 
give Christ Love full scope in their individual lives 
what chance of peace is there for the whole world in 
the future? 

Christ is the natural arbitrator for world problems. 
If the world accept any other judge, the struggles to 
which many fine people are giving their lives to better 
the conditions of mankind will come to nothing; 
splendid ideals and great aspirations will become 
fainter in the memory than those dreams at night 
which are forgotten in the waking day; men and 
women who are now living lives of great example will 
have given in vain the best that is in them. The lox e 
of Christ is love which has intellect and judgment 
beyond any bounds which we can conceive; it is as 
applicable to-day as in those yesterdays that have 
long since become history. Christ Love is Absolute, 
recognizing the domination of no social system but 
only Truth and Justice; building up where destruc- 
tion has proved fruitless, giving real understanding 
where discussions without Christ-influence only end 
in a deadlock. The Christ Love that can be within 
us, and can run our lives for us, can run the world. 
It is a force waiting to be directed upon all that 
goes to weave this web we call Civilization; it is the 
Absolute Love that can truly entitle us to call every 
man ‘Brother’; it is under the influence of this 
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Absolute Love only that we can all be the world’s 
workers to carry out and complete, in God’s good 
time, the Plan He has for this world, a Plan which far 
surpasses any conceived by man. 

Absolute Love is the Absolute Love of God through 
Christ It means not only the giving of our spiritual 
individuality, all the human best that is in us, but the 
receiving from God the peace of that quality of life 
He gave to the world when He gave us Jesus Christ, 
who understood and practised perfectly Absolute 
Lo\'e among Men. Love is not only doing but seeing. 
If we can see men as Christ saw them in His life on 
earth and sees them now, all things are possible unto 
us. To be actually and helpfully conscious of other 
people’s existence, of the fact that they are like us, 
in that they are all separate individuals with urges, 
failings, strengths, opinions, desires, reasons, likes, 
and dislikes as we have, and to try to ally our own 
individuality to theirs, so that neither we nor they 
will be the weaker or the stronger, but partners in 
Christ, mutually understanding and forgiving, living 
together in perfect harmony of human and spiritual 
brotherhood, is to understand Absolute Love. Often, 
it is not so much what we give to others but what we 
give up for them that makes for harmony and that 
bond of real understanding from which love springs. 
God can and does give back to us so much more in 
return for that which we give up for our fellow men. 
No man has given up more for humanity than God 
could repay; within us all we have the inexhaustible 
wealth of God to draw on, a wealth which is a mine 
within us, the treasures of which become more pre- 
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cious the deeper we go below the material crust of 
the dark earth. 

‘Who is good except he be made so by loving?’ 
asked St. Augustine. Radiating Absolute Love to all 
mankind makes for invulnerability to hurts and mis- 
fortunes, and unites us to the Holy Spirit. That is the 
art of living in perfection. 




THE WORLD 


*// is of the Lord*s mercies that we are not consumed^ because his 
compassions fail noC 


LAMENTATIONS iii. 22. 


The night is far spenty and the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness y and let us put on the armour of light' 

ROMANS xiii. 12. 


^Ifit be possible y as much as in you liethy be at peace with all men* * 

^But if thine enemy hunger y feed him; if he thirsty give him to drink: 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head' 

ROMANS xii. i8 and 20 . 




THE WORLD 


‘The kings of the earth set themselves in array, and the rulers 
were gathered together, against the Lord, and against his Anointed.* 

ACTS iv. 26. 

The spirit of Anti-Christ has reared its head more 
blatantly in the post-Great War years than ever 
before. The Anti-Christ spirit is in every walk of 
life, and enemies of Christ use every means in their 
power to crush Christianity. 

The danger of the present Anti-Christs is that they 
are playing upon the credulity of a tired and sick 
world which has thoroughly degraded itself and now 
wishes to blame God for its sins. The spirit of Anti- 
Christ is malignant. Like a fever which obtains 
a firm hold of a physical body when it is in a low 
state of health, the Anti-Christ spirit hopes to 
obtain a hold over this weakening civilization. It 
will become far greater as the world loses its spiritual 
vitality. It increases daily. 

The entire world is pulsating with nervous fear, 
which is deadly in its effects. It is very little wonder 
that the Anti-Christ spirit is spreading over the 
world. The universe is in that condition when it 
feels that any kind of vital activity, wrong or right, 
is better than dull monotonous inactivity. Millions 
are verging on starvation or disillusioned by the rosy 
dreams of the future which, held out to them by self- 
seeking so-called Christian politicians, have never 
materialized, and they feel that if world reconstruc- 
tion on old foundations is a hopeless dream violent 
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destruction of old forms is a better adventure than 
endless inactivity. To them glorification of men is 
better than a God they believe has deserted them, 
even if He exists at all. 

Does this incredible world chaos, out of which 
statesmen cannot show us the way, mean that this 
civilization must go the way of other civilizations 
which arc now but legend? It is certain that 
this civilization cannot continue to live whilst its 
roots are rotting with fear, hate, and paganism. Must 
it pass into oblivion as have those other civilizations 
when they had reached the peak mark of degeneracy? 
Look at this Civilization. The physical and the 
material are glorified. Men and women risk their 
lives to accomplish feats that pander to national pride 
which has no spiritual significance. Nations are ruled 
by the hysteria of hero-worship; simplicity has given 
w^ay to giantism in every aspect of life. ‘Super’ is 
the ambition for everything; in business, buildings, 
crowds, cities. Wars are gigantic massacres; peace is 
a gigantic hoax. 

People are not only talking glibly about War but 
working for it. The universe is a huge munitions 
factory. Fear and spiritual negation keep that 
factory always at work piling up armaments ready 
for use at any moment. Humanity spends ^^200 
every minute on armaments, and that in what is 
supposed to be a period of Peace! Armies are 
glorified by their nations; navies cost millions of 
money that could be used to better the living 
conditions of all. Pride is costly always but national 
pride in armaments is the most costly and senseless 
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pride of the world at large. Whilst this pride remains 
Conferences and Leagues will renuiin a hollow 
mockery. No Great Power will disarm to any marked 
degree whilst its neighbour maintains its army and 
navy at War strength. That is called a defensive' 
policy. Hostilities between nations, between your 
nation and the other nations, is going on at this 
minute; the trenches may not be visible, but the 
Spirit of War is there. In all respects the outlook of 
the world to-day is warlike, particularly in economics. 
The efforts of one state to squeeze economic subjec- 
tion from another state is definite warfare. And 
among us is the Holy Spirit waiting to make defences 
between man and man, nation and nation, fade into 
oblivion so that we can all sec ourselves as God sees 
us. His Children. 

We know that until God is the deciding factor in the 
negotiations for Peace among Nations the League of 
Nations will remain earth-bound. But just knowing 
that is not of any use; we must see that our counsellors, 
our representatives, not only know it, too, but that 
they act upon it and swiftly, unless chaos is to come 
whilst we selfishly live our daily lives and wake up 
only when the shouting and the tumult of the next 
war has commenced. 

National isolation and self-complacency arc stulti- 
fying spiritual and material progress. There is not, 
and there never has been, a nation that could afford 
to be sufficient unto itself. The Guidance of God 
as a working force can be more powerful than any 
scheme divised by man for the amelioration of 
national or world difficulties. God must be in our 
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plan as we are in His. Definitely there is no other 

solution to our difficulties. 

Nations are afraid that Honestyis weakness when in 
its true sense it is the essence of strength. Remember 
we cannot expect our neighbour to be honest with us 
if he knows we are not being honest with him. As with 
individuals so with nadons and each man has within 
himself the potentialities for world reconstruction and 
harmony. 

Practical Christianity is the only possible solution to 
the economic and peace problems of the world. There 
is no other solution. Every other method has failed and will 
always fail. 

Will any representative of a world power have the 
moral pluck at the next Disarmament, Peace, or 
Economic Conference to tell the assembly that 
no longer is he going to remain a passive Chris- 
tian but become an active life for Christ; that his 
work is going to be founded on Christ’s Honesty, 
Purity, Unselfishness, and Love? Is there a states- 
man who believes in Christ sufficiently to do this? 

And he shall judge between the nations, and shall reprove 
many peoples: and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more, we read in Isaiah. 

Think of the Spirit of Christ as the Direction of 
the League of Nations; of the Love that casteth out 
Fear which would emanate from the League; of Christ 
Peace for the World that would pass all understand- 
ing and enable mothers to feel that their children 
were free for ever from the monster of War. Think 
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of homes that could be founded surely on the rock of 
faith and security in God; of the great minds that 
could devote their genius to bettering mankind instead 
of destroying it; of the humble ploughman as safe 
on his little plot of God’s earth as the man in an 
impregnable castle. It may be an Oxford Group 
vision, but all great reforms for the welfare of man- 
kind were visions once. 

What mean ye that ye crush my people, and grind the face 
of the poor? saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts. 

Wars are not the invention of the man-in-the-street 
but of the man seated in a comfortable armchair be- 
hind bullet-proof walls. The aim of the Oxford Group 
is to penetrate those walls with a common-sense mes- 
sage from Jesus Christ; to Change the World to Christ 
by Changing lives; to make every one face squarely 
not only his own problems but World problems with- 
out fear or favour and to solve these problems by 
Changing those responsible for them. Ambitious? 
Yes, but what an ambition for you to have, too! 




YOU 


*/ know thy works ^ that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou 
wert cold or hot,^ 


REVELATION Hi. 1 5 . 


7j reform needed ? Is it through you ? The greater the reform needed ^ 
the greater the Personality you need to accomplish it' 

WALT WHITMAN. 


^Thou therefore^ my child, be strengthened in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. And the things which thou hast heard from me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also. Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus' 


2 TIMOTHY 11. I, 2, 3. 




YOU 


‘But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another and the blood of Jesus his Son dcanseth us 
from all sin.*-~i epistle john i. 7. 

The Oxford Group offers Fellowship in Christ to 
the world; reborn souls to the Churches; a sane, 
practical Christianity to put right the spiritual and 
material problems which confront us. The Group 
knows no social distinctions and no spiritual laws but 
God’s laws. It has a future for every individual, a 
determination to impress upon this civilisation that 
God’s plan is the only plan that is workable for the 
good of a world where each for all and all for each 
would not be a theoretical fantasy but a Christwise 
fact. The Group knows that every Life that is 
Changed to God is definitely one more important step 
towards putting the world right, and that every 
Changed Life is one more individual set free from man- 
made slavery to Christ-given freedom. It has work- 
able Christ data for the governors, the influential, and 
the thinkers who work in their particular ways for the 
world; for those who are governed, in whatever 
human grade they may be, it has a practical message 
for their co-operation towards peace and on earth 
goodwill towards men. 

Absolute honesty? Absolute purity? Absolute 
unselfishness? Absolute love? If we do not believe 
they are possible on earth we do not believe that 
Christ came on earth. He came as God to do for us 
what we cannot do for ourselves. He came as Man, 
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as our Example, as the personification of God’s Plan 
for each man and woman. We are Moderns. We have 
great men and women living among us. We have the 
benefit of great discoveries and inventions for our 
better living conditions. We have great scope for the 
Future. God is a world necessity, we must not remain 
in the clouds like many men who devote their lives to 
studying stars they cannot touch whilst the real secret 
of the Heavens lies unheeded at their feet. God is as 
modem to-day as He was through coundess yester- 
days and will be in infinite to-morrows. 

Let us be Modems with God; or soon we shall be 
nothing without Him. 

Spiritual apathy now is not only an individual sin 
that will have a direct effect upon future generations, 
but a sin towards God. 

Individual apathy is the best breeding-ground for 
national blunders. If the individual cannot see that 
Jesus Christ can lead nations out of Chaos into Uni- 
versal Peace and Contentment, or will not act on it 
when he does see it, then the responsibilities of his 
nation’s blunders can be laid at his door. ‘He that is 
not with me is against me’ said Christ. 

On the individual in everyday life rests responsi- 
bility beyond his reckoning. On these shifting sands 
of life it is impossible to build a house called the Future 
entirely of hopes and dreams. In this swift-changing 
material world our possessions of to-day may be our 
debts of to-morrow. Events move swiftly now ; stability 
of money and morals has gone beyond the recall of 
conferences and laws; Hysteria and Hate are the 
diseases of the world; Pace has taken the place of 
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Sanity; our children are being bom into a social 
madhouse. 

The hour for a Christian Revolution approaches. 

On the rulers of this world rest responsibilities, the 
outcome of which can either wreck civilization alto- 
gether or bring a new era of peace and prosperity for 
which our children will call them blessed. There are 
no two ways to a new world. The rulers can sec by 
the present crisis that there are many ways to destruc- 
tion. They must see that there is only one way to 
reconstruction and that is the way of Christ. 

This, every individual of everyday life, is jOMr world. 
This is your life to use for God and humanity or to 
throw away — as you choose. You select your Rulers, 
your own governments; in that, you make your own 
laws; you arc making your future wars; in you is the 
fate of nations, the peace and progress of the world. 

Do you know of even one person whose life would 
be happier and more fruitful if it were guided by 
God? You do? One — two — a dozen? Then those 
lives are your responsibility. We cannot all be great 
thinkers, or talkers for God. But we can be Life 
Changers in the best way we can, with those abilities 
best suited for the purpose. In this Crisis the woman 
whose domain is her small household is just as impor- 
tant to God as the Ruler of a Nation; to all of us in 
our different ways God gives His Challenge for a new 
world. It is a Challenge to you. 

To you is offered Fellowship in Christ; eager hands 
are held out to you; difficulties in the way are your 
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own making; whatever may be keeping you from the 
fullness of material life need not keep you from the 
fullness of a Surrendered life to God. Which will you 
have, God or Chaos? 

It is YOU who hold in your hands the future 
spiritual and material happiness of individuals, the 
awakening of all nations to a sane and reconstructive 
policy for the united Fellowship of all peoples. It is 
not a dream. It is a necessity that has no zdtemative 
if Chaos is not to come. You must lead your leaders. 

You means all of us. 

For YOU there is work ahead; real work that has 
no limitations or end that Man can foresee. 

When your work here is finished there are for you 
those words of St. Paul: 

‘/ have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, 

I have kept the faith.’ 
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